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HAT “‘ history 
repeats _it- 
self,” we are 
forcibly re- 
minded by the 
sppalling in- 
cidents occur- 
ring at the 
seat of war, 
and by the 
localities in 
which they 
have taken 
place, as 
viewed by the 
light of an 
earlier chap- 
ter of French 
history. The 
events of to- 
day recall 
those of former times; there are important 
points of difference, doubtless, in the history 
that is being repeated, but there are also 

numerous startling coincidences. One hun- 

dred and eighty-five years since in this cur- 
rent month of October, the edict of Nantes 
was revoked, by Louis XIV., who has been 
variously designated “ Most Christian King,” 

“the Great,” “the Infamous,” “the Cruel,” and 

“the Profligate.’” The revocation effected a 

coup d'état, in which the best men of France 

were slaughtered, sent to the galleys, or driven 
into exile. The monarch of that time lost his 
head,—he had no heart to lose,—inflicted 
indescribable suffering, and also entailed in- 
calculable loss upon France, by his unwise, 
cruel, and despotic action. With this self-suffi- 
cient and remorseless tyrant originated the well- 
known arrogant declaration, “ L’état c'est moi.” 

His ruthless misrale made of France a farnace 
of affliction, a nation of slaves and profligates, a 
land in which good and free men could not 
breathe, a paradise for pimps and parasites. It 
would be usgenerous to dwell upon the points of 
resemblance between the elements and influences 
at work at that time and atthe present. How 
startling it is to recall some of the scenes of 
suffering then,—Sedan, Metz, Strasbourg, Tours, 
Charenton, all have their names recorded ; from 
each a large contingent of the best sons and 
daughters of France were hunted forth into 
exile, driven from their own land, to aid with 
their skill the people of other nations. Many of 

the refugees fled to Switzerland, Holland, Eng- 
land, and not a few to Prussia, in which the 

“ Edict of Potedam” was passed to give them 

welcome, and to secure for them equal rights and 

privileges, The Royal House of Prussia includes 
in its lineage Huguenot refugees, and the Queen 
of England has also the blood of the hunted 

French Protestants in her veins. Many of the 

soldiers in the hosts now invading France may 

be believed to be the descendants of the 

Huguenots. Have they returned to France 
inspired by Nemesis? Surely they have had 
vengeance enough, and would better honour 
their noble ancestry by now seeking the inspira- 
tion of the God of mercy ! 

Sedan, what sufferings it endured then, and 
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has had to endure again. It was the birthplace 
of the great Huguenot Marshal Turenne, whose 
gigantic statue still stands in its market-place. 
It was until then the seat of a Protestant Uni- 
versity, which was suppressed in the attempt to 
stamp the Huguenots ont of existence and of 
memory. From Strasbourg have come to Eng- 
land, and have escaped to other lands, many 
able men. Metz, late a stronghold of French 
warriors, waa a stronghold then of the Huguenot 
soldiers of the Cross. The United Kingdom, 
Germany, and other nations owe much to the 
hunted citizens of Metz, who, generations since, 
found refage there. From the De Chenevix 
family of Metz and Lorraine, and from another 
Huguenot stock, the De la Tranche family, 
Richard Chenevix Trench, present Archbishop 
of Dublin, is a direct lineal descendant. Tours, 
menaced but not yet devastated, what a 
blow was inflicted upon its industry, ite moral, 
intellectual, and religious life, by the Revoca- 
tion. To speak of its industries alone, its 
40,000 skilled workers in the silk manufacture 
were redaced to 4,000 ; its 8,000 looms were re- 
duced to 100; of its 800 mills and works 730 
were closed. Tours received a blow then from 
the effects of which it has never recovered. 
Fatal, also, was the effect of the Revocation at 
Lyons, where, out of 12,000 artizans, 9,000 of the 
best men and cleverest workmen fled. Charm- 
ing Charenton! situated near the confluence of 
the rivers Seine and Marne, a few short months 
since one of the most lovely localities in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, or in the world indeed, 
is now a part of the belt of unsightly desert that 
surrounds the doomed city. The fiercely unholy 
Tconoclastic decree that went forth in 1685 re- 
specting Charenton, was a much more barbarous 
ordinance than the order of 1870, to make waste 
the borders of the city. Mr. Samuel Smiles, in 
his interesting work on the Huguenots, thus 
refers to the doings of the destroyers at Charen- 
ton and elsewhere :—‘ The military jacquerie at 
once began. The very day on which the edict 
of Revocation was registered, steps were taken 
to destroy the great Protestant Church at 
Charenton, near Paris. It had been the work 
of the celebrated architect Debrosses, and was 
capable of containing 14,000 persons. In five 
days it was levelled with the ground. The 
great temple of Quevilly, near Rouen, of nearly 
equal size, in which the celebrated minister, 
Jacques Basnage, preached, was in like manner 
demolished. At Tours, at Nismes, at Montan- 
ban, and all over France, the same scenes were 
enacted, the mob eagerly joining in the work 
of demolition with levers and pickaxes. Light 
hundred Protestant churches were thus thrown 
down in a few weeks.” 

The oppressions of Louis XIV. caused the 
flight of such of the Huguenots as had the means 
of escape. Many of these refagees found their 
way to England, but very few of them ever 
returned to France. The invasion of France 
which has resulted from the mistake— to state 
the matter mildly—of the whilom, or present 
rulers of the country, has caused a large number 
of the inhabitants of Paris, and of the provinces, 
to seek an escape from the horrors of war, and 
an asylum in neighbouring States. The perma- 
nent results, as affecting the industry of the 
United Kingdom, from the present French 
exodus, may not be expected to be as extensive 
or important as those which followed the immi- 
gration of the Huguenots. At that time the 
French were greatly superior to the Englisb, 
and far ahead of them in various skilled 
industries. 

The refugees, or their descendants, originally 
established, or greatly improved, some of the 
most important manufactures prosecuted in the 
United Kingdom. They introduced the art of 
paper-making, and erected the first paper-mills 
of England and Scotland. The descendants of 
the De Portal family,have been for generations, 








and continue to be, the makers of the paper 
upon which the Bank of England notes are 
printed ; the Brothers Fourdrinier, descendants 
of another refagee family, invented the paper- 
making machine. Crommelin, and others, esta- 
blished the linen manufacture in the North of 
Ireland. They introduced the silk manufacture 
at Spitalfields and other places; the fabrication 
of fancy textile goods at Norwich; the making 
of felt hate at Wandsworth ; of Gobelin tapestry 
at Falham ; of crystal and glass at Savoy House, 
near the Strand ; of lace and of silk taffetas, and 
in various departments of skilled industry greatly 
enriched the nation which gave them an asylam 
in their time of need. Their descendants have 
distinguished themselves, and have achieved the 
highest honours in the departments of legislation 
and government, of science, literature, theology, 
Jaw, and finance. They are to be found now in 
both Houses of Parliament, in the Government 
of the country, in her Majesty’s Privy Council, 
in deservedly high places everywhere. Names 
illustrative of this fact crowd upon the mind. 
Among the peers, Lords Taunton (Labouchere) ; 
Eversley (Shaw-Lefevre); Romilly, and other 
peers directly descended, or connected by blood 
relationship, with the refugee stock. Again, the 
names of Hugesson, Layard, Bouverie, Pusey, 
Da Cane, and many others suggest themselves. 
In science, there are, or have been, Papin 
Dollond, Roget, Rigaud, and others. In his- 
torical, polite, religious, and general literature, 
Abaddie, Jortin, Grote, Romaine, Drelinconrt, 
Faber, Marryatt, Chamier, and a hoat of others. 
We have, or have had, Delane, and others, on 
the press; Fonblanque in statistics; Brassey 
(Brasseur) and Dargan (Dargent), railway 
makers; Pigou, as maker of gunpowder; 
Gillott, of steel pens; Courtauld, of silks; and 
Courage, of beer. 

Sach an important, varied, and valuable per- 
manent residue is not to be expected from the 
present flight of the French; but it can scarcely 
be questioned that it will exercise a lasting 
influence in this country on some branches of 
artistic skilled production. The business re- 
lations between London and Paris, and England 
and France, have of late years been very 
intimate, and the interchange of products very 
extensive. Many businesses in Paris and else- 
where have been destroyed ; many artistic skilled 
workers, whose products were, for the whole, or 
the greater part, destined for the London or the 
English markets, are thrown out of employment, 
their occupation gone,—for a time at least. There 
are large houses in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’a and Cheapside that depended entirely 
upon Paris for the supply of certain descriptions 
of goods. The supply has been entirely stopped 
and the Paris agencies of these houses have been 
closed. Inasmuch as many of the French 
people now in London as involuntary exilés have 
always hitherto been willing workers, and not 
mere promenaders of the boulevards, it may be 
supposed that they are unwilling idlers, and that 
by the exercise of their industry, ingenuity, and 
activity, they may be enabled to resume pro- 
daction,—which they are already doing, indeed, 
to a partial extent,—may form new business 
connexions, and introduce new branches of 
industry, or extend and improve those already 
in operation, — and remain permanently 
amongst us. 

The effect that the war will have upon British 
trade cannot, of course, be known until after its 
conclasion; it will probably be to stimulate 
greatly British industry and to increase pro- 
duction. The disturbing effects of the war are 
but partially indicated by the last returns of 
Trade and Navigation, published by the Board of 
Trade, which only come down to the 3lst of 
August last. Some of the entries in the return 
are significant and interesting. As regards 
shipping, and the entries at British ports, the 





following items appear :— 
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Entries of Shipping at British Ports in 
> Ld 
August 1868, 1869, and 1870. 
Vationali Mo. ending Mo. ending Mo. ending | p 

aaa vee a ee: 31, 68. Aug. 31, '69. Aug. 31,°70. 

Entered. Vessels, Vy essels. y ~—— 
Prussiad...........++08 241 enh 230 
French .......c0s+ee8 211 we SEB lee 193 

Cleared. 
Prussian...........++ 375 = mn 
Hanoverian ......++ 99 den 7 ; 
Mecklenburg .....- 99 ws 73 ub 
French. ..........++++ 377 od 316 
Countries whence 

arrived. 
Entered from. 

PHAsBA .0.000...000008 174 an 242 me 182 
FBranee .ecvssesescssee 688 ee 733 on 669 

Cleared for. 
Prussis .....0000.c000 900. se 844 = 19 
TEE iriccsncccscnn 199 vel 103 nit 3 
Hanse Towns ...... SR6 cen, 2 50 
FOROS cossesseceeeres 1,077 osx gee om aa 





The imports of wine from France in the month, | 
and in the eight months, ending respectively | 
August 31st last, were in excess for the month, | 
but show a slight decrease for the eight months. | 
The imports from France of silk manufactures | 
and ribbons show a considerable increase upon 
the month, and upon the eight months. The) 
exports of coal to France, were 228,274 tons for | 
August last, as against 147,053 tons for August, | 
1868; and, 1,626,114 tons for the first eight 
months of this year, as against 1,281,382 tons 
for the same period in 1868. The export of coal 
to Prussia was 78,655 tons in August, 1868, and 
492 tons in August, 1870. As regards the ex- 
ports of arms and ammunition, the return stops 
short of the time of the greatest activity. In| 
August, 1868, there were exported 40,509 small 
arms, and 1,347,816lb. of gunpowder; and in 
August, 1870, the smaller number and quaa- 
tity of 15,999 arms, and 1,274,563 lb. of gun- | 
powder. The exports of horses to France were 
47 in August, 1869, and 603 in August, 1870. 
The exports of railroad iron to Prussia in the | 
first eight months of 1868, were of the value of | 
365641, and in the same period of 1870, | 
343,4311.; the exports of railroad iron to France | 
were for the latter period of the value of 6,3881. | 
The returns down to the end of the year, or of 
the present month indeed, may be expected to 
indicate much more serious and disastrous dis- 
turbance in our commercial relations with the 
countries, now unhappily diverted from their 
pursuit of the arts of peace. 











FRENCH ENGINEERING BEFORE THE 
WAR. 


THE science and the practice of the engineer 
are receiving daily illustration in the course of | 
the present war. The scientific corps of the 
army have attained an importance which is not | 
undue, but which is certainly unprecedented. 
Even that great engineer, captain, and legislator, 
who commenced his career as a lieutenant of 
artillery in the regiment of La Fére, never con-| 
templated the dominant importance which his 
favourite arm was to assume in the combinations 
of tho strategist. Everywhere we see the same | 
lesson. In the field the victory remains to the | 
best ordered and best handled artillery. Courage | 
and even tactical genius count for nothing before | 
superior batteries. The tide of war spreads 
round the great railway lines, overflowing its | 
banks, like the Nile, but still fed by the steady 
mein stream of communication. The relation 
between the number of days that a fortress can 
hold out, and the number and calibre of the 
Biege guns, is becoming more clearly than ever 
® matter of elementary arithmetic. The opinion 
laid down by no less eminent an authority than 
J = ly rewk pea tells for much in war, 
must now be checked and modifi i 
a —— tells for more, eed 

ile the progress of war thus tax 

utmost efforts of human skill, it, in cond re 
stances, ruthlessly destroys the noblest public 
works. At a time when so many of the engi- 
neering monuments of France are in danger of 
being swept away, it is unusually instructive to 
g'ance at some of the latest triumphs attained by 
the civil engineers in that country, 

In regarding the historic progress of mechani- 
cal skill, it is natural to co: sider that the most 
simple inventions are those which we owe to the 
infancy of science. Moreover, complexity, ac- 
companied, it may be, by striking elegance of 
arrangement, and giving evidence of patient and 








exhaustive thought, characterises the greater 
part of modern improvements in mechanism. 
But for the primary ication of science to 
ractice we must, for the most part, cast our 
glances back to a period when the human mind, 
if less full of knowledge than at present, evinced 
a more perfect mastery over the elements at its 
command. For the origin of the pendalam, 
indeed, we can only look back for a comparatively 
short period of time, Bat the invention of the 
pendulam closely acoompanied the first sound 
investigation of the laws of falling bodies. In 
the same way the invention of the barometer, 
and the complete mastery of the theory of the 
pump, accompanied the discovery of the pressure 
of the atmosphere. A method of raising water, 
yet more simple than the pump, is associated 
with the name of Archimedes; and there is no 
reason to doubt that the problem ef the reflexion 
of light, and the concentration of radiant 
beams, was practically solved by that great 
philosopher. 

With regard to some of the simple utensils of 
human art, their origin is lost in obscurity. Some 
tradition of the earliest use of fire is 
in the legend of Prometheas; but the form is 
not such as to make the information which it 
hides readily intelligible to ourselves. Ancient 
Semitic history is silent on thie grand question ; 
although it refers to the discovery of wine. 
Among the too!s familiar to our hands, while 
the circular saw is barely a century old, and the 
ribbon saw not a tenth of that age, the saw 
itself is of immemorial antiquity. It may be 
considered that, like the knife, the axe, the 
arrow-head, and the wedge, it represents a 
natural subdivision of that series of original 
sharp flint cutting instruments which we know 
to have preceded the use of metallic tools. The 
scissors and the shears, on the contrary, must 
have been invented after metallurgy had made 
some advance, and probably after the discovery 
of iron. The invention of the bellows is pro- 
bably coeval with that of the forging of metal, 
and must have preceded any successful attempt 
at smelting, except in the rudest manner, and 
from the richestore. It is not generally known 
that the wandering tinkers of Italy—men who 
bear the traces of gipsy blood—make use of a 
form of bellows entirely different from that com- 
mon to the Northern European nations. The gipsy 
bellows consists of a pair of bags of skin, which 
are closed by two straight pieces of wood. A 
loop on each of these bars serves for the inser- 
tion of the thumb and fioger. A wind bag is 
worked alternately by each hand ; the arm being 
lifted, and the finger and thumb opened, to 
admit the air, and then the and thumb 
being brought together, the slit is closed, the 
arm depressed, and the air is thus forced through 
a pipe into the fire, now on the right, now on 


| the left of the blower ; who squats on the ground 


between these primitive implements. The 
“ blast and counter blast” of the smith’s forge, 
referred to by the oracle of Amphiaraus as to 


the discovery of the grave of Orestes, is far | 





of the well-known properties of sand,—of { 
mechanical fluidity of ite sartidien Pace 
we are all in the hourglass, § 
simple and so beautiful is the , that 
one hears of it for the first time with a positive 
blush of shame, that it should have been left to 
our own time undiscovered. 

The method to which we refer is the simple 
and beautiful plan of cvapabe J the bearings of 
the ribs of a centre u , contained in iron 
cylinders, from w it is allowed slowly to 
escape at Tooipel te 

Each princi supported upon round props 
fitting as pistons into a filled with fied 
dry sand. These cy are of sheet iron, 
gy in. thick, 1 ft. high, and 1 ft. in diameter, 
At 2 in. from the bottom each cylinder is per. 
forated with 3 in. holes, which are stopped by 
common corks. To ease the i 
iistcy, lows from tachaililiiediog «cnn 

ows from ing a cone 
outside the cylinder. Tee formatins 
cone arrests the farther escape of the sand, and 
therefore stops the gradaal descent of the piston 
which follows on theescape. As the sand is swept 
away, the issue reoommences, and may be thus 
continued, or arrested, at will, till the centreing 
is entirely detached from the masonry. By care. 
fally lating the issue from the holes, the 
utmost delicacy of movement be imparted 
to the centre. It may be at the same 
moment in each or either end of any prin. 
cipal may be made to descend with greater or 
less rapidity. The inventor, indeed, claims the 
power of graduating movement by millionths of 
an inch; and it is nob easy to say what is the 
practical limit of delicacy attainable by the 

Not the slightest shock is caused by a 


process. 

mode of operation which to be not only 
theoretically but practically perfect. The idea 
would have done to the most illustrious 


name in the history of human science. 

The use of this admirable method of replacing 
the maul of the carpenter, and the wedges of 
our early bridge builders, was tested on an arch 
of very unusual i , 
construct a bridge over the Seine, in Paris, to 
connect the Rue du Louvre with the Ruede Rennes. 
The bridge had to span one of the locks of the 
Canal de la Monnaie. The ing of the arch, 
therefore, had to be clear of the canal walls, 
while the crown was kept down by the necessity 
of preserving the level of the roadway. The 
rise of the arch, thas determined, was about 
one-eighteenth of its span, or 6 ft. 11 in, in 
124 ft. 

The architectural of the situation 
demanded that the new bridge should be con- 
structed of stone. With a wise perception of the 
fact that it would not do to risk experiments 
in the midst of Paris, M. Vaudray, the engineer, 
took the precaution of building an experimental 
arch, before venturing to throw such an unprece- 
dented piece of masonry over the Canal de la 
Monnaie. 

The spot selected for the experiment was the 


more appropriately referrible to this Italic form quarry of the plains at Soupes, sixty miles from 
of bellows than to our Teutonic valved chamber. | Paris, on the Bourbonnais Railway. One abat- 
If the parent inventions from which all me-| ment was formed by the natural face of the rock, 


chanical improvements have sprung are for the 
most part so ancient and so fruitfal, no ordinary 
degree of merit must attach te any modern 
discovery which can apply, for the first time in 
human history, a well-known principle to a 
well-known want which it is fally competent 
to supply. A practical step of this nature has 
been taken by M. Beau de Moulin, an engineer- 
in-chief of the French Corps of Engineers of 
Ponts et Chaussées ; and we consider it to be one 
demanding the most serious attention, and de- 
serving the widest fame. 

Every engineer and every architect who has 
had the responsibility of building a large bridge, 
is aware of the anxiety attendant on the easing 
and striking of the centres. The need of provi- 
ding firm reliable points of support on which great 
weight may be safely brought, but which may 
be readily moveable at will, is not confined to 
bridge building. Among the many cases in 
which it is desirable to resist such a power at 
command may be mentioned the launching of 
vessels, and, generally, the dealing with enor- 
mous weight. The tendency of our recent 
practice, in this respect, has been in favour of 
the use of hydraulic power, This, however, is 
both costly aud cumbrous, and requires an 
amount of previous preparation which consumes 
much time, and \has interfered with the applica- 
tion of a method, the power obtained by which 
is no secret, 


M. Beau de Moulin has availed himself of one 


| 





the other by a block of masonry, 27 ft. high, 
49 ft. deep, and of the samo width as the arch,— 
viz., 12 ft. It was built of rabble masonry, well 
bonded, and laid in ihaorndia pera mae 
part of cement to three aand. Arse 
straction occapied twenty days. The arch itself 
was built of seventy-seven voussoirs of cat stone, 
the depth of the key stone being 2 ft. 8 in., avd 
the ring gradually increasing in depth t 
3 ft.7 in. at the springing. The beds and os 
were carefully pS and laid in Portlan 
cement mortar, two parts of sand to one. 
cement. The thickness allowed ,to each joint 
was ? in. The joints next the skewback were 
not flashed until after the completion of the ring, 
having been kept open by means of fir wedges. 
The arch was allowed to rest for four months 
on the centreing, which was then eased by allo¥- 
ing the sand to escape from the cylinders. a 
effect which was produced by the slackening 
the centres was watched with the utmost sv 
tion. In an hour daylight was perceptible 
tween the soffit of the keystone and the lagers. 
In two hours the centreing had entirely left the 
arch. It was then f that the crown 
come down 6-10ths of an inch, and thestho 
of the skewback on the built abatment side of 
opened 7-100ths of an ingh. After the lapse ‘ 
three days the arch was observed to have os 
7-100ths of an inch more. It was then loadve 
with a weight of 360 tons, disposed over hich 
whole surface of the roadway, an operation W 
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sonry arch of such unprecedented proportions is a 
credit to French science and practice. It is un- 
necessary to insist on the accuracy of workman- 
ship that is requisite for such a structure, or to 
point out how much the engineer was indebted 
to the method employed for striking the centres 
of his areh. 

Reports on the great French ing works 
have been published under the auspices of the 
Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Pablic 
Works. It is to be feared that we haveseen the 
last of these reports that will be issued for a con- 
siderable 2 An unrivalled collection of 
models, plans, specifications, explanatory of 
bridges, viadacte, reservoirs, docks, and tunnels, 
illustrates the state and progress of civil engi- 
neering in France. It is much to be desired that 
so good an example should be followed in our own 
country. The records of our great public works, 
and the detailed information gained during their 


progress, should not be left to the enterprise of | 


publishers, or even to the paternal vanity of 
engineers. The recent public works of London 
alone, including the Thames Embankment, the 
main drainage, the river bridges, the metro- 
politan railways and termini, are such as to en- 
title Great Britain to an eminent position among 
engineering nations, and should be recorded with 
such literary and graphic luxury as befits their 
historic importance. 

The chief works of the Old World during the 
present quarter of a century are the tunnel 
under Mont Oenis, and the canal throngh the 
Isthmus of Suez. Both these important works 
owe their origin, if not their entire condact, to 
French enterprise. It would be unworthy of the 
profession of the civil engineer, as carried out in 
this country, to entertain either jealousy or regret 
at the great progress which our professional 
brethren on the Continent have made since the 
date of the introduction of the railway system 
into France. Yet it is well that it should be 
borne in mind how much of this actual advance 
is due to the impulse, not only intellectual, but 
financial, of this country. English engineers 
not only wrought out the railway system in this 
country, but introduced it on the Continent. 
Their experience and advice were eagerly sought, 
and not only so, but the financial support which 
their names were once accustomed to command, 
proved to be a sine qué non for the start of 
many of these undertakings, which now form so 
important @ part of the Continental system of 
communication. In France, indeed, we have 
been far more fairly dealt with than in other 
Continental countries. The highly educated and 
thoroughly organised corps of the engineers of 
the Ponts et Chaussées lost no opportanity of 
acquainting themselves thoroughly with the best 
results of our English expenditure. What the civil 
and mechanical engineers of France have accom- 
plished during the last fifteen years would 
seem incredible to those who are not practically 
acquainted with the subject. In the manufacture 
of iron, the most decided progress has been 
made. The rails which were supplied from the 
French usines for the Chemin de Fer du Midi 
were of such a quality that they often snapped 
beneath the mere weight of the ponderous 
locomotives that a French house was then begin- 
ning to supply. A fitter, with a hammer and a 
cold chisel, could cut through any one of these 
rails, with ease, in twenty minutes,—that is to 
say, an English fitter. And so difficult proved 
the task of supplying even these inferior rails in 
adequate quantity, that a number of miles 
across the Landes of Bordeaux, for which the 
Freuch factories were under contract to supply 
the rails, were actually laid with Barlow’s rails, 
sent out from this , to the great economy 
of time and increase in durability of way, no less 
than of safety to the public. 

How thoroughly this state of things has been 
changed it is unnecessary to say. In fact, the 
only part of the case that now would be thought 
incredible is the statement of what formerly 
existed. In other parts of the Continent the 
normal hunger for English has led to 
frequent applications, down within a com- 
paratively recent time, for the services of the 
civil enalaiinnn of this country. Too often, how- 
ever, has the of the device become 


evident only a little too late,and the men whose 
Opinions were we 


loomed as oracles while the 














subscription list was open, were asked by what 
right they interfered when all the available 
fands had been ensured. 

While rendering a fall meed of tribute to the 
genias, that have opened a navigable highwey 

us, ve @ navigable hi 

= the Mediterranean to the Red agra 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that the in- 
formation which has been given to the public as 
to the actual procedure of the work has always 
been carefully jiltered, not to sey manipulated. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, now that all 
we Lave of the undertaking is an account of the 
tonnage of the vessels that make use of it. But 
we have been given to understand, from very 
reliable sources, that the anticipations of Mr. 
Stephenson as to the deposit of sand in Port 
Said are fally confirmed. The actual differences of 
depth between two consecutive soundings, taken 
a few weeks apart, are so great that we do not 
like to mention them without being at liberty to 


publish the details of the surveys. To maintain | 


a line of navigable channel, in place of a deep 
and commodious basin, is, we are told, the only 
present idea of the administration; and even 
this will tax the utmost energies of the dredging 
apparatus. Of course, this statement will be 
denied ; but that will have little effect on the 
minds of English readers. We believe that it is 
strictly correct. 

With regard to that other main link in the 
chain which was intended to connect London 
with Calcutta, English enterprise has not dis- 
dained to compete with the owners of the mules 
so familiar to the Alpine tourist, for the tempo- 


rary traffic over Mout Cenis. The snows of the | 


Alps have only occasionally arrested the trains 
of M. Fell, and he has shown himself able to 
contend with the minor difficulties of inclination 
and of traction. But the eyes of all the 
engineering world will be strained to watch 
what sort of a janction will be effected by the 
French and Italian engineers in the bowels of 
the Alps. Of the seven miles and 1007 yards 
between Modane and Bardounéche we were 
told some time since that the Italian half was 
completed, and that the Italian engineers were 
straining their efforts to meet their French 
confréres as far over the frontier,—or rather as 
far under the frontier,—as possible, The success 
of the compressed air machinery has been 
admirable, We confess that we look with more 
anxiety to the accuracy of the level than to that 
of the line. Unless the utmost care has been 
taken, on each face, to take no levels without 
the precaution of using perfectly even sets, dis- 
turbance may have been caused by the varying 
attractive powers of the different strata, which 
no means exist for checking. When even it is 
effected, the meeting of the two halves of the 
tunnel will be one of the most critical and 
interesting facts in the entire history of civil 
engineering. 

It is melancholy to see how the rapid progress 
of our professional brothers in France,—a pro- 
gress that we have had repeated opportunities 
of watching with our own eyes, since Mr. Locke 
first went over to teach Frenchmen how English- 
men made railways,—is arrested by the mailed 
hand of invasion. Not only must progress in civil 
works be entirely suspended, but maintenance 
must in many instances become all but impos- 
sible. What can now be the traffic over the 


Mont Cenis ? What the sources of income for | pe 


French railway shareholders? The unexpected, 
and, to our mind, extremely improvident, readi- 
ness with which a new French loan has been 
grasped in the City, is no offset to the real 
depreciation of all property in public works in 
France. Actual destruction of works, although 
that may be reckoned by millions, not of francs, 
but of pounds sterling, is not the most serious 
evil; for the invaders must, for their own ser- 
vice, substantially repair most of the damage 
caused in order to arrest their march. While 
any debateable land exists between France 
under German power, and France under no 
power at all, havock is likely to be made there. 
But the sudden check to the whole circulation 
of national and of international traffic is a cala- 
mity such as we have never witnessed since the 
Stephensons first matured the invention that we 
trusted would peacefully bind together the civi- 
lised world in a girdle of iron. 








Institution of Surveyors.—The first ordi- 
nary general meeting of the session will be held 
on Monday, November 14th, when the president, 
Mr, Richard Hall, will open the session with an 
address, 


END OF “THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION.” 


Tue “ Architectural Exhibition” is no more: 
it died a natural death, hastened by neglect, 
on Monday night last. The profession for a 
number of years has been gradually supporting 
it less and less, and although the conncil have 
been endea each year to improve the 
condition of matters, it was thought at last that 
it was of no use struggling on any longer. A 
public meeting was therefore called, that the 
subscribers should decide as to whether the 
Exhibition should go on or not, and such was 
the interest taken in it by the profession, that 
not a single person attended besides the mem- 
bers of the council; it was therefore desided to 
stop. The two facts that increased space is 
promised by the Royal Academy, and that there 
are to be annual exhibitions of architectaral 
drawings at South Kensington, have doubtless 
tended to bring about this result. We make 
the announcement with regret. Although not 
always particalarly well managed, the Exhibi- 
tion has done much good service in its time. 





In the first year of its existence the late Sir 
Robert Peel, then at the head of the Govern- 
‘ment, paid a visit to the Exhibition; and while 
admiring a design for an ornamental brick build- 
ing, asked one of the honorary secretaries the 
| reason why such structures should not be erected. 
The secretary took great pains to explain to Sir 
| Robert that it was entirely owing to the daty on 
bricks, and that if this were taken off we should 
| get them better and, of course, much cheaper, 
,and so we should soon have better build- 
ings. The next session the brick duty was 
, abolished, and it is a tradition in the Society 
| that this conversation had something to do with 
the abolition. The good that has resulted from 
| that measure, by the way, is, up to this time, 
very mach less than was fairly expected. 
|. We may have something farther to say of the 
late “ Architectural Exhibition.” 








| WINTER EXHIBITION IN THE FRENCH 
GALLERY. 


Tue French Gallery, No. 120, Pall-mall, is 
well known to all lovers of pictures, from the 
| central convenience of its site, the comfort 
|of its appointments, and the usual excellence 
of its contents. The present winter exhibition 
contains 211 cabinet pictures, by 142 different 
artiste, English as well as foreign, among whose 
names rank those of Gerome, Goodall, Burgess, 
Anedell, Cooper, Creswick, T. Faed, Le Jeane, 
_ Orchardson, and other favourite artists. The 
| good opinion which the first glance at the 
| walls led us to form, has been backed by the 
| public; for in spite of weather the most adverse 
to vision, the number of pictures sold on the 
very first day of general admission was particu- 
larly large. 

The picture which should head the list is one 
which can hardly be considered as finished. 
Painted on an absorbent ground, which gives it 
something the effect of fresco in miniature, it 
will, no doubt, by-and-by, receive a coat of 
vehicle that will bring more clearly out its 
marvellous and conscientious finish. It is (51), 
“ Pifferari,’ by: J. L. Gerome, two Abruzzese 
asant men, and a lad, playing their national 
airs (melody it cannot justly be called), on 
their pipes. The misty, old-fashioned street in 
which they stand, looks like that of Rochester, or 
some equally unmodernised town. The expression 
of the performers is to the life. Their souls 
enter into their music, which, in their wander- 
ings in Italy, has a devotional character ; as 
they are accustomed regularly to play before 
every picture ofa saint on the wall. The families 
who are related to the wouter — as 

prietors or otherwise) invariably © some 
eons to the Pifferari. The other picture by 
this artist is no less faithful a national study, 
(25) “A Bashi Bazouck.” With the deference 
due to such a master of colour, we should 
suggest that this very striking portrait suffers 
from the unusually and inexplicably dark tint 
of the back-ground. The figure itself, with its 
barbarically rich attire, might have been taken 
from the walls of Karnak. It is of the ——_ 

ptian , and its deep bronze would have 
nnn trey with a desert sunset. 

Mr. Goodall sends studies from the same 
climate, so rich with the finest models for the 

, from which he drew the inspiration for 
his noble figure of Jochebed, in the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. He gives ushere (12) “A 
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Coptic Woman”; (40) “ Crossing the Desert,” 
where the vast ungainly height of the camel 
throws the weary rider high up against the sky, 
and (76) “An Egyptian Shepherd Boy. Each 
of these pictures is an ethnological study. There 
is also a tiny gem by the same artist (62) 
* Cranmer going to the Tower,” in which the 
carefally-drawn figures are painted very much 
in the tone of colouring used by Rembrandt, 
though they lack that master’s breadth in the 
masses of shadow. ‘ : 

Mr. Burgess is seeking to appropriate Spain, 
as Mr. Goodall lingers in Egypt. (95) “ A Little 
Bit of Scandal ” is a very effective group of three 
beantifal Spanish women revelling in some very 
shocking story—no doubt, the detected misfor- 
tune of some intimate friend. The old canon 
who is coming to share the delight, with folded 
hands, and “ Don’t mind me, my daughters,” on 
his face, is in perfect keeping with the scene. 
No. 195, by the eame painter, is a “ Portrait of a 
Spanish Lady,” in which her Moorish blood gives 
richness and freshness to the lips, and shade and 
velvet to the eyes. 

To the “Young Mother,” whose attire may 
also denote a young widow, bending over her 
sweet sleeping child, is deservedly assigned one 
of the posts of honour. It is by L. Perrault 
(184). Another centre picture is “ Padre Fran- 
cisco,” by E. Long (138) ; a heavy and well-fed 
priest, who has fallen asleep in the sacristy, 
breviary in hand. His open mouth is suggestive 
of a deep bass snore. A white-surpliced acolyte 
is taking the liberty to wake his reverence ; in 
the interest of a woman who is entering the 
confessional in the adjoining church. One can 
fancy that the penances imposed by Padre 
Francisco will not be too severe. 

Two pictures that might almost be regarded 
as companions, from size and number of figures, 
are the “ Arrest of Franz Rakoczy, Second 
Prince of Hungary,” by Julius Benczur (15), and 
“Charles I. in Vandyck’s Studio” (201), by 
L. Escosura. In the first, the contrast between 
the dignified attitude of the Prince, and his air 
of comfort and protection to his wife,—who half 
throws herself out of bed in terror as armed 
men burst into the room,—is very good. In the 
latter, the artist has not caught the sad dignity 
of Charles Staart. His under-lip has too much 
resemblance to Philip 1V. of Spain, and the very 
broad grin on the faces of the courtiers is beyond 
the limits of Court manners. It is not a wholly 
satisfactory picture. 

Mr. Orchardson’s “ Taming the Shrew ” (47) 
lingers on the memory. The room, it may be 
said, is too large and bare; the attitude of 
Petruchio, or his pupil, too theatrically careless. 
Still, it must be remembered, he is acting. But 
the Catharina is inimitable—that is to say, if 
golden-haired blondes can go into such a fit of 
passion as is so truthfully indicated by the 
twitching fingers, the rosy cheek actually 
scratched, and the dusty, tumbled dress. A 
chair overturned on the floor adds its mute 
witness to the tale of the outburst. It is a very 
clever picture. 

To recover from the fury of the fair shrew, and 
to escape the burst of tears with which she will 
break down in two or three minutes, turn to 
(122) “ National Cavalry on the March during 
the Insurrection in Poland, 1863,” by H. 
Gierymski, where a troop of lancers files across 
a@ snowy landscape—a truthful and striking 
picture. Another snow scene is (156) “ Sintram 
and his Companions,” by A. B. Donaldson, who 
bas drunk deep of the mystic wonder of the 
etory. The dreamy look of the fair - haired 
German boy, and the grim and quaint aspect of 
his companions, are admirably rendered: the 
“pilgrim” is more effective than the “ little 
master.” 


‘. We mee ag omit to mention (196) “The 
isters,” - Le Jeune, a very charming pair, 
very prettily grouped; and “ Miss Hardcastle” 
(211), by J. R. Dicksee, from “ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” Such a face is sure to conquer. 

or no. There is a glow, almost Italian in intensity, 
and a wild drift of cloud, that would have 
charmed Turner, in (160) “ Tide Drift,” by W. 
J. Roffe. M. J. Morgan’s Coast Guard” (145), 
and “All True” (106), a sailor spinning some 
enormous yarn to an admiring and intent circle 
have great force of expression and of character. 
The limpid purity of the here is given well 
by Jules Ruinart in (69) “ Solitude, Baltic Shore,” 
and (71) “Santa Lucia, Naples.” Bat in the 
latter he has also given a brilliancy and clean- 
liness to this ill-odorous fish-market, which is 
purely imaginary. The blue waters of the bay, 
and the romantic people of Capri in the dis. 





tance, are very faithfully given. There is a 


charming effect of a ray of sun 
lake in (48) “ Easedale Tarn, ‘ 
by S. BR. Percy. The struggle of the green of 
the vegetation with the stern limestone of the 
mountains and the reinforcement of the brighter 
colour by the sunbeam are very happy. We 
must add a word of greeting for “ Little Wasp, 
by L. Swift; the “Heron and Setter” (35), 
by RB. Ansdell, R.A., in which the wounded bird 
is gallantly confronting the noble dog; and 
the “Lurking Foe” (7), by Guido Maffei—a 
most truthfal and lifelike fox—we could fancy 
it to be the very one which, not a week ago, 
brought trouble to a Wiltshire , Car- 
rying off fifteen chickens: “And what can we 
do,” said the vicar’s wife, “for, of course, we 
cannot shoot a fox?” “The 14th of Febraary” 
(65), by G. B. O'Neill, and Faed’s replica, or 
first study, “ When the Day is done” (70), should 
also be mentioned. 

Our readers will thank us for sending them 
to spend a very pleasant hour in the French 
Gallery. 


t on hill and 
estmoreland,” 








DRAWINGS OF THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


Tue meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to consider the decision of the Law 
Officers of the Crown as to the ownership of the 
drawings of the Houses of Parliament, of which 
we gave notice in our last, was held on Monday 
evening, the 3lst ult., the President in the 
chair. After some discussion resolutions were 
passed; but as it was a meeting of members 
only, we must leave the Institute to make them 
known. We understand the First Commis- 
sioner has offered to submit to the Law Officers 
a case prepared jointly, if Mr. Barry will agree 
to abide by the result. 








ON THE ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF 
COPPER AND BRASS.* 


It is intended in this paper to put forward the 
present condition of the electro-deposition of 
copper and brass, with sufficient reference to 
the history of the subject, to make comparatively 
recent improvements well understood, but treat- 
ing the process in a practical manner, and with 
reference to some improvements and manipula- 
tions that are adopted by the author. 

Mr. Alfred Smee, in his “ Electro-Metallargy,” 
dated 1851, gives much attention to electro- 
deposition of copper from acid solations as well 
as from neutral salts, and he alludes to potassic 
cyanide as a menstruum for dissolving the 
copper, when articles of iron are to be sub- 
mitted to the coating process. In mentioning 
the cyanide electro-coppering solution, Mr. Smee 
does not notice the fact that hydrogen gas is 
evolved during the deposition of reguline metal. 
In reference to the electro-deposition of brass, 
he has a chapter upon the reduction of alloys, 
in which he states that zinc and copper have been 
reduced contemporaneously, and their union 
afterwards effected by heat. Mr. Smee has 
evidently not been informed of Professor E. 
Davy’s discoveries in 1830 (see “ Phil. Trans.,” 
vol.cxxi., pp. 147-164), nor of the labours of M. de 
Rouiz in 1841, nor of Mr. C. V. Walker in 1845. 
Certain patented inventions, also referring to 
electro-brassing at this early date, ¢. g. Fontaine- 
morean’s invention, No.10,282 (A.D.1844) ; De la 
Salzéde’s process, No. 11,878 (A.D. 1847) ; Fon- 
taine-morean’s plan, No. 12,523 (A.D. 1849); 
Russell & Woolrich’s discoveries, embodied in 
No. 12,526 (A.D. 1849); and Steele’s patent, 
No. 13,216 (A.D. 1850). 

The point of view, the sphere of thought, and 
the plane of action from which Mr. Smee was led 
to regard the electro-deposition of metals, were 
not favourable to the development and classifica- 
tion of facts that were subsequently recognised. 
He had only studied in detail neutral and acid 
solutions, and these, in conjunction with the 
physical laws common to all substances, led him 
to believe that the evolution of hydrogen gas 
was an evidence of the existence of the metal in 
the non-reguline form. Doubtless his admirable 
researches in relation to his “ chemico-mechan- 
ical battery,” involving as they did only the em- 
ployment of acid solutions, tended to confirm his 
views respecting the influence of the evolution of 
hydrogen gas (during electro-deposition) upon 
the metal obtained. At the present time, how- 


° before the Bri i 
ing, Geotion B. tish Association, Liverpool meet- 





tity of metal in solution in comparison to the elec- 
tric power employed. This cause can be lessened 
or removed by using a solution that contains a 
greater percentage of metal than that usually em- 
ployed. The chemical cause is the disposition of 
the metal of the alkali to go to the negative pole 
along with the heavy metal or metals, and thus, 
by being electro-deposited for an infinitely small 
space of time in contact with them, decomposing 
the water, thereby getting oxidised, and setting 
free the hydrogen as a secondary effect. This 
cause can be eradicated by providing in excess 
& decomposable compound radicle that will take 
a certain amount of combined oxygen with it, to 
the cathode, and thus, when decomposed, will 
enable the hydrogen that would otherwise be 
evolved to be oxidised into water. : 
In the case of brass, a solution containing the 
cyanides of the com metals dissolved in 
foi pe og wate 0 em th snag 
able ishi © copper 4 
zinc to the cathode in such a form that, during 
deposition, they unite and form « true alloy. 
This tendency to form a true alloy is p 
by the yey of a em ammonium, for, ia 
connexion with copper (especially as cupric 
ammonide), the gas that would otherwise be 
given off is replaced by metal, this result being 
dary and, in so far, a chemical reaction. 1t 
is usually deemed sufficient to charge the sol- 
vent solution (the cyanide and ammo- 
niacal salt solation) with brass by electrolys's; 
but this will be found on trial to evolve gas, snd 
to be only workable by two Grove’s cells. The 
author finds that it is practicably serviceable to 
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At the cathode before chemical reaction. 
{ Cn,0, 4NH, + 4H,0 } +H, 
Cupric Ammonide, Hydrogen. 


At the cathode after 
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The ammoniam tartrate solation used for 
sent i ing, as — _ the methods of pre- 
ven evolation drogen during depo- 
sition that are mentioned leoees form mee of 
the subject matter of specifications No. 1,540 
(A.D. 1857) and No. 3,930 (A.D. 1868). 

The uses to which electro-brassing may be 
applied have yet to be greatly developed, 
amongst the rest may be mentioned the preven- 
tion of rust, the giving an improved printing 
surface to type and electrotypes, coating the 
poles of electro-magnets for the prevention of 
the “ residual charge” therein ; covering rams, 
plangers, piston-rods, rollers, &c., with an adhe- 
sive and endarable coating; also lining cylin- 
ders, pumps, and iron vessels with copper or 
brass. The application of the processes that 
have been described to many purposes of ordi- 
nary life, such as railings, architectural orna- 
ments, &c., will exemplify the good results to 
be obtained by the union of the streugth of iron 
with the beauty of copper or brass. 

W. H. Watenn, F.C.8. 


Malagati and Sarzeau’s formula for cupric 
ammonide being used. That is to say, before 
decomposition or chemical reaction takes place, 
the whole of the cu ammonide, together with 
the eliminated by » goes to the cathode. 
After the decomposition or chemical reaction 
has taken place, metallic copper is deposited, 
ammonia is in yee and water is formed. 

In treating ordinary cyanide copper solu- 
tion for the prevention of the evolution of hydro- 
gen, the zinc cyanides and oxides, mentioned in 
the instance of the brass solation, are left out. 

When the evolution of bydrogen gas has been 
stopped by the means above set forth, a single 
Smee’s cell is sufficient to deposit the alloy ; 
thus showing that an intense voltaic current is 
not absolutely necessary, bat that the 
requires @ certain condition of solution to give a 
perfect result. 

The author prefers to use a menstruum con- 
taining potassic cyanide and neutral ammonium 
tartrate, in equal parts, and dissolved in five 
times their ht of water, to dissolve the brass 
in. This is then treated as explained above, to 
prevent the evolution of hydrogen. This soln- 
tion is employed in conjanction with heat, and 
a single Maynooth cell, or a magneto-electric 
machine of suitable power. It has been found, 
with some electro-brassing solutions, difficult to 
deposit, continuously, a given quality of brass ; 
with this solution the regulation of the propor- 
tions of copper and zinc in the alloy is made by 
altering the heat accordingly. If the solution 
is kept uniform, as shown by a ready teat, it is 
very easy to deposit a given alloy at all times. 

Before entering upon some practical points 
connected with the ition of copper 
and brass, it will be well to remark that acid 
solutions furnish a spreading deposit matted 
together, resembling the spreading of mortar by 
a trowel; whereas alkaline solutions furnish a 
deposit standing up from the receiving surface 
at right angles thereto, as the hairs of a brush 
stand out from the brush itself. 

In coating wrought or cast-iron work, it is 
often desirable to coat with copper prior to 
electro-brassing: the alkaline bath should be 
employed above the temperature of the air, 
sometimes 160° Fahrenheit; this method of | necestary to draw upon the guarantors. After 
working promotes the contact of the coating. | various speeches, é to 
The article should be well cleaned, so as to} Sir Antonio Brady expressed his conviction 
kave a metallic appearance, with a pickle of| that the exhibition had been a signal success. 
weak sulphuric acid, scrubbed with sharp sand, | As one of the guarantors he must say he had 
washed, scrubbed with a portion of the deposit- | been repaid a hundred times over. He called 
ing solution, and then placed in the depositing | 0m them to give a hearty vote of thanks to the 
trough. The electrical connexions may then be | Prime Minister who now happily governed this 
made, and the coating allowed to form for two | country, and who so worthily presided over the 
hours or more. When a sufficient thickness has | meeting. He complimented Lord Granville for 
been obtained, the article is washed, and dried | the part he had taken in the foundation of a 
in hot mahogany sawdust. School of Art in the east-end of London, which 

The tarnishing of the coating increases its | was a great step towards technical education for 
beauty, and does not impair the article, for the | the working man, and he called on the wealthy 
tarnish is not corrosive rast like the oxide of| guilds of the city of London to come forward 
iron, bat is a protective film. Two hours’ | and contribute liberally from their funds for the 
coating will protect from rust in ordinary in-| reward of those inventors whom the juries had 
door work, but the best protection from rust strongly recommended. : 
{and this is serviceable even in i Mr. Gladstone then made an address, in the 
is to give two hours’ coating in an alkaline | course of which (he said,—In an exhibition like 
bath, and then let the article remain in | this, ladies and gentlemen, we are brought into 
an ordinary acid sulphate of copper bath ; this | immediate contact with that serious question,— 
plan utilises the matted coating as well as the| bat, if serious, serious only on account of its 
vertical deposit. If desired, a brass coating | magnitude, not on account of ite unsatisfactory 
may be given over the last-mentioned copper | character,—I mean the relations between this 
coating. By suitable mechanical arrangements, | country and foreign lands ; and we must all join 
the articles in the acid bath, and the dissolving | in the satisfaction with which we have examined 
plates therein may be moved—preferably by a/| the beautiful works that have been sent here by 
to-and-fro movement—daring deposition. This | the artizans and the artists of so many European 
treatment shortens the time of the deposit, and | countries, in some cases, like those of Italy and 
makes it (the deposit) uniform. Austria,—countries that but a few years ago 

The roller which is exhibited was treated in | seemed : g locked in ae ge eg — 
this manner; it now weighs 125 Ib., havi conflict, but have now, as we trust, once an 
29 Ib. weight of deposit upon it, pve Fame for ever, joined the hands of peace and friend- 
being ,4, in. thick. The other works show | ship. Long may they flourish in that career of 
various applications of elec pering and | animated and friendly competition of which we 
electro-brassing. The price of the above-| have sach samples in this hall! Neither to us 
mentioned coatings, when a single Maynooth | nor to foreign countries, ladies and gentlemen, 
cell is used, is 2s. 6d. per lb. of metal deposited. | does this free competition bring any subject for 
When a magneto-electric machine is employed | fear or apprehension ; but it brings many sub- 
the cost is much reduced, viz., to 1s. 6d. per Ib. | jects of admonition, of stimulus, and even of 
ef metal deposited. warning. It warns those who make an insuffi- 

The coating given by means of the improve-| cient use of the faculties and facilities with 
ments introduced by the author is superior to which Providence has gifted them that if they 
‘that given by aay other known process. These| will not turn their gifts to good account 
remarks apply to the economy of the question, | they must expect to be distanced by ae 
‘also to the solidity, perfection, and beauty of the| who make 4 better use of the benefits o 
result. In nence of the non-evolution of|the Almighty. And is not that a very useful 
hydrogen, the adhesion of the coating to the 
underneath iron or other metal is insured ; also 
the coating is solid and compact instead of 
being more or leas detached and spongy, as it is 
when hydrogen gas is allowed to be eliminated. 

























































WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


Tue Workmen’s International Exhibition, at 
the Agricultaral Hall, Islington, and of which 
her Majesty the Queen was patroness, was closed 
on Tuesday, by a ceremonial, at which the Right 
Hon. W. B. Gladstone presided. 

The proceedings were commenced by Mr. 
Paterson, one of the honorary secretaries, who 
expressed a hope that the union of rank, wealth, 
and labour by which they had been enabled to 
carry out this undertaking to a successful issue, 
so far as its real object was concerned, would in 
futare be the rule and not the exception. The 
collection, which was about to be dispersed, had 
been, as an exhibition of works of merit, by 
workmen, the most successful that had ever been 
brought before the public. As a school of tech- 
nical education, he thought such exhibitions 
could not be prized too highly. 

The financial statement showed that there 
was a deficit of 1,0001., for which it would be 


should be stimulated. If men are wastefal and 
careless in production, it is well that they should 
be made vigilant and economical and thrifty. 
There is no country that has not, in the benefi- 


cent designs by which we are governed, allotted 
to it its own proper share in the business of 
production. It is sometimes said that it is now 
too late to hope—too late to carry on our pursuits 
in isolation from the rest of the world. It is too 
late, and thank God it is too late; because the 
intercourse by commerce of different countries 
makes not the diminution, but the augmentation 
of industry and employment ; not the diminu- 
tion, but the augmentation of comfort and of 
wealth ; and that means, ladies and gentlemen, 
ing still better than these—it means the 
simple, the natural result,—namely, that growth 
of friendship and goodwill which grows up, 
which springs and increases continually in the 
course of the transactions of business, and by an 
unseen and silent, but certain, process, tends to 
allay the evil passions of mankind, and to bind 
in harmony and friendship all the nations of the 
world. And the purpose of such an exhibition 
as this is to bear its part in that great and noble 
work; and that part, we believe, has been borne. 

Afterwards referring to the belief that the 
Exhibition of 1862, compared with that of 1851, 
showed that in many cases ground had been 
gained upon us by rivals abroad, the Premier 
said,—Now, ladies and gentlemen, do not think 
me to be wholly slack and deficient in patriotism 
if I say I am not eorry for it. But I confess 
that is the case with me. My belief about the 
Englishman, the Briton—if I had a word that 
would conveniently include our Irish friends 
and subjects I would use it—my belief is, that 
in this particular the inhabitants of this island 
have in them the materials of everything that 
is great in every walk and province of human 
excellence, but they require a stimulus; they 
have not, perhaps, as much abstract love of 
excellence as you may find occasionally in the 
natives of other countries. Production in this 
country requires to be stimulated by competi- 
tion abroad. You must, I think, throw the 
Englishman on his metal in order that you 
may come to know what he can do. I will not 
enter upon any elaborate proof of this ap- 
parently broad and sweeping proposition; but 
those who recollect what was the condition of 
some of our manufactures at the time when they 
were petted and coddled by legislative favour 
compared with what it is now when they have 
been brought out for years from the hot-house 
into the open air, and exposed to all the winds 
and blasts of heaven, will be able perhaps to 
judge why it is desirable that to you at least as 
much as any other country this powerful stimulus 
of competition should be applied. Nor is it only 
in a sordid and vulgar view that this competition 
should be regarded. It is the love of beauty 
perbaps more than of any other kind of excel- 
lence that we have to learn from our rivals in 
other countries ; and that love of beauty applied 
to art cannot but be regarded as an ennobling 
and elevating power in its operation upon man- 
kind. 

On another occasion care must be taken 
to start better. We are afraid it cannot be 
denied that exhibitors have not derived that 
advantage from public review of their works and 
merits that under better arrangements might 
have been had. 





THE “OPERA COMIQUE,” WITH ENTRANCE 
FROM THE STRAND. 


WE cannot describe the new theatre as in the 
Strand, because, in trath, it is in Wych-street, 








warning? If men are lazy, it is well that they | lobby 


and if we give that street or Holywell-street, 
which it also fronts, as its address, the lessees, 
Messrs. Leslie, Steele, & Norton, may take ob- 
jection on the ground that the chief entrance 
is in the Strand. How this occurs by means of 
a subterranean passage-way under the houses in 
the last-named thoroughfare and under the road- 
way of Holywell-street, now called Booksellers’- 
row, we have already told our readers, with 
some other matters about the new theatre 
that scarcely need repeating. The building 
occupies a portion of the site originally 
intended for the Strand Hotel, and fills the 
vacant space which remained when the Globe 
Theatre was erected on the area of the 
quadrangle of old Lyon’s Inn. The principal 
doorway, nearly opposite the Strand Theatre 
affords an approach to the stalls and boxes by 
means of a passage, which, furnished with 
mirrors, will serve the purpose of a conversation- 
and “crush-room.” There are other 
entrances from Wych-street and Holywell-street, 
two of which are of considerable width, and 
would soon empty the house if occasion should 
arise. The interior of the theatre presents an 
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el t appearance. The whole of the space 
cleans nasignel to the pit is devoted to rows 
of stalls, and above these, at an elevation of not 
more than 4 ft., are the balcony stalls. The 
tier above is the dress circle, and the upper 
boxes and amphitheatre rise beyond. On each 
tier are four private boxes, varying In size. 
The decorations are described officially as 
of the Genoese-Italian school. Over the pro- 
scenium is a large painting illustrating the 
story of Sappho; four segmental panels 
represent allegorical pictures of Morning, 
Noon, Evening, and Night; and two female 
figures, in somewhat uncomfortable position, 
modelled by Mr. Woodington, support the enta- 
blature, which is flanked by clustered columns. 
The ceiling is slightly domed, and in the centre 
is a “sun-burner,” which brilliantly illuminates 
the house. Around the upper circle are lunettes 
filled with paintings emblematic of music, art, 
and the varioussciences. The prevailing colours 
below are white and gold, relieved with some light 
tinte, and enriched by blue draperies. Accom- 
modation is said to be provided for 1,400 visitors, 
but this seems to us rather an over-calculation. 
This will be understood better when the proper 
seats in the stalls and elsewhere, at present not 
quite finished, are in their places. Careful de- 
sign is apparent in many parts of the orpamen- 


report. A correspondent, who knows the town 
well, writes :— 


The town has been suffering all the ee ameter . 


from searlet and typhoid fever. The 

mistry at the Agricultural College has analysed the water 
from wells in all parts of the town, and has published 
series of letters, showing a most alarming degree 
impurity. But as town commissioners will not sce 
there is any connexion between bad water and 

some of the speakers advocate drainage rather than water 
supply. 

Ot even supposing that a better of drainage 
were adopted, that would only prevent further contamina- 
tion of the wells; it would not remove the cman © the 
soil, which is saturated with matter. The very 
site of the town is sodden, and it is useless to sink new 
wells. We ought to get our water from some of the 
excellent eprings on all sides of us. It seems 
then, that we, who have such abundance of excellent 
water, should be drinking diluted sewage 0} » 
whilst the little that we should require would produce 
so perceptible an effect upon springs that are yielding 
millions of gallons daily, 


If the inhabitants of Cirencester (pleasant old 
town that it is) do not take up this question of 
water supply at once, and resolutely follow 
it up with better drainage, they can scarcely 
hope to escape serious results. They have had 
more than one warning. 


its! 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 





tation, and the form of the bouse is calculated 
to enable the audience to see aud hear. A little | 
appearance of weakness is given by the circum-_ 
stance that the uppermost range of columns | 
carrying the ceiling are not over those below, 


THE opening Conversazione of the Association 
was held at the House in Condnit-street, on 


Friday, the 28th ult., under the presidency of | 


Mr. T. H. Watson. The reports of the various 


art classes were read, and the prizes delivered. 
but stand more forward. It is only in appear- | 


Afterwards the president, Professer Hayter 


ance, however: the whole framework of the Lewis, and others, addressed the company. 
construction is of iron, and doubtless quite equal Messrs. Arrowsmith, Gillow, Streeter, and Sal- often that it ceases at times to appear to us, 


to all that is required of it. 


| viati exhibited some choice displays of goods, 


[Noy. 5, 1870, 


a 
Mill, and other social philosophers; Thack 
of P Pp: eray, 


ers 
others not a few, have not f tn de jest 
to their genius and insight, to write and 
speak of these matiers with a calm rebuke, or 
bitter indignation. 


Should apy one,—a man like “J. J,” le 
us say,—deem himself, and such as he, specially 
victims of the system,—caught in the iron 
fetters of a fate takes the life from their 
aspirations, and makes them doubt as to that 


** All-protecting freedom, which alone 
Sustains the name and dignity of man?” 


it would require a rare skill to answer such 9 
question, or even to turn aside the point of it, 
without using the conventional commonplaces 
that are the defensive weapons of a comfortable 
middle-class optimism. Under the influence of 
a vigorous anger (“ one of the passions; he that 
hath it not bath @ maimed soul”’), the language 
optimism of any sort, even the argument of the 
value of self-denial and endurance,—all are 
dashed aside as almost meaningless. 

The only answer of any valae seems to lie in 
the word “ Provisional.” 

We have repeated this word and its sense so 





| (what it really is), the most valuable key idea 


The theatre has been constructed from the and the Museum of Building Appliances was, | withrefereuce to human affairs. “ A pilgrimage,” 


designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
F. H. Fowler, architect, by Mr. M. Reid, builder, 
Hammersmith. The decorations generally are 
by Mr. E. W. Bradwell. The work in relief, such 
as that of the proscenium, ceiling, and box fronts, 
is of carton pierre and papier miché, by Messrs. 


| as usual, open to the visitors, 





STATUE OF THE DEAN OF RIPON. 
Tue admirers of Dr. M’Neile, in Liverpool, 








j 


White & Co. The figure paintings are by Mr. | when he was made Dean of Ripon, subscribed a 


Ballard; and the furniture and upholstery by 
Messrs. Villars. 
The house was cpened on Saturday evening 


last, with Mdlle. Déjazet and artists of her 


theatre in Paris, the programme being “ Un Soir | 
qu'il neigeait;” “Les Prés St. Gervais,” a 
two-act comedietta, by M. Victorien Sardou ; 
and, lastly, “ Les Forfaits de Pipermans.” 
Dependence is evidently placed on Madlle. | 
Déjazet herself; and certainly when it is) 
remembered that this lady was acting in 1815, 


: visional 
her performance is remarkable. The critics of before it was accepted. We are glad to be able | ge oy 


the daily press have, however, displayed an 
amiable weakness in terming it charming, and 
praising it in the manner they have done. Won- 


sum of money, and commissioned Mr. G. G. 
/Adams, the Scalptor, to produce a statue of 
the reverend Doctor for their town, The statue 
being finished, it was offered last week to the 
town council, to be placed in St. George’s Hall, 
_and Jed to a rather unpleasant discussion. 
Moreover, it seemed the proposal had been made 
without proper notice, and it was withdrawn 
for a time. 

One of the speakers urged that the statue 
should be critically inspected as a work of art 


to offer him our assurance that from that point 
of view no objection whatever is likely to arise. 
Mr. Adams, as it seems to us, has been par- 


derfally clever, indeed, it is, but to some minds ticularly successful. 


not agreeable, and, unless we are deceived, the | 
laudations have simply prepared a disappoint- 
ment for the public, who will look for a joyous 
schoolboy in the Prince de Conte, and find a 
little old gentleman. We shall be glad if it 
prove otherwise, but we have a strong con- 
viction that the programme and the company 
must both be strengthened to attain success. 











THE WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE 
OF CIRENCESTER. 


THE town of Cirencester has been snffering for 
the last six months from a severe epidemic of 
scarlet and typhoid fever. We see, by a report of 
the sanitary committee, published in the Wilts 
and Gloucestershire Standard, that attention 
has been directed to the dreadful state of the 
wells in the town, and that “in every case 
in which typhoid fever had appeared, the water 
used by the afflicted families was found to be 
more or less impure.” We see also, by an article 
in the same paper, that the degree of impurity 
varies from 38 grains of solid residue to the 
gallon “ down to the dreadful well in Dyer- 
street, with its 102 grains to the gallon, and its 
yellowish brown fluid, full of various animal and 
vegetable organisms, and positively putrid.” 
What can the good people of Cirencester be 
thinking of, to be content to drink this filthy 
stuff when they are surrounded on all sides by 
sundans series of excellent water ?—or have 
Principles of sanitary science not ) 

to Cirencester yet ?—for we see by the sao 
some of the speakers seemed to think that im. 
water has no connexion with disease, ever 


in the face of their own sanitary committee’: 


The figure is of heroic size, in Carrara marble, 
of great pureness. Attired in Doctor's robes, 
holding a book in one hand, and demonstrating 
with the other, the figure’ is dignified, while it 

_Sugzests the known energy of the individual re- 
presented. It is lifelike, and stands well: the 
_ bands and robes are exceptionally well wronght, 
|and we may fairly congratulate Mr. Adams on 
| having achieved a fine work, 





CAN A JOINER BE A GENTLEMAN ? 


“¢A JouURNEYMAN JotnER’ who writes under 
this title must be bard to please. Hecomplains 
that, engaged to obey directions for hours, he 
has been expected to spend, say a minute, with 
his hand touching bis hat instead of a chisel or 
a saw, and that some one wished to spare him 


twice instead of once at a door.” 

Some such badinage might fairly be addressed 
by a friend to the impetuous “ J. J.”; and, when 
the sense of humour temporarily extioguished 
by a not unmanly indignation had reasserted its 
sway, would probubly restore the perception of 
the relations of things—the true function of 
humour. 

It might, however, seem ungenerous in a 
stranger to suppose that personal pique bas 


social system, and of some points of our national 
character, We shall probably be none of us 
eager to apologice for many of the unamiable 
customs and qualities of which, thanks to an in- 
trospection now almost become a national defect, 
we are for the most part painfally conscious. 
The sharp lines dividing our people, allotting 
them, in the oddest manner, into distinct 





the muscolar exertion required for knocking 


dictated what is, in fact, a condemnation of our put 


“no continuing city,” “states and powers to 
dissolve,” “all the creation of man’s wit and 
will,”—these and other phrases,—till the words, 
once instinct with life and meaning, are often 
droning eounds that lull our faculties to sleep. 
‘ Feudalism, dead as a system, but 
lingering as a fact ; a new commercial and manu- 
facturing energy; an old society and the throes 
of new life; wealth, ease, and Juxury ; bard toil, 
penury, abject poverty; incapacity, corruption, 
the want of rich, fine natural qualities in many 
captains of our industries; a fatare with which 
statesmen do not attempt to grapple because the 
conditions of their problem would change usder 
their eyes: timid back-glances at the past, rapid 
change and feverish exertion in the present, the 
fatare sheonded im hensieth mists. . .. Al 
provisionally—courtesy ? Why not? 
Why not a change in national manners (courteous 
customs) ? The gay, gallant humour that makes 
the courtesy of equals—with the deference and 
‘reverence accorded to women: should they be 





‘suspended till they are demanded? “J. J's” 


i 


| awkward word “ 


” (in ite best sense) 
points to nothing more than such a bearing 2 


/@ man as the fruit of a courteous soul. 


| Does not the slowness of some Englishmen 
lead them to shut their eyes to the fact that 
“ready deference is the essence of courtesy /—that 
equality simply claimed is not the equality that 
is won by maniineasand grace? Probably many 
might learn the lesson, and many would willingly 
show that they have learnt it—if they could; 
bat “ J. J.” would readily own that he knows 
people who would have to make a beginning. 

One cannot help an expression of regret at 
the “no rae oy man likes to be a drudge, 
the “ di drudgery,” that show them- 
selves once or twice in “J. J.’s” letter. 

“ Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, makes 
it and the action clean.”—(George Herbert.) 

Or Ferdinand of his labours by Prospero® 


orders,— p i 
‘ This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
oe oe quiekens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures. 





ae of y 
with Spartan habitse,—perhaps 
grandenr, or even of Medisval taste for —_ 
ships, may oace again astonish and benefit 
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world, emasculated by comfort, and blindly, “ in 
securing mere existence, losing sight of the aims 
of life.” 

If “J. J.” states, as he may well do, that this 
is hardly an answer to his, “ Can a Joiner be a 
Gentleman?” it may be replied that, as such a 
question is evidently quite unconventional, one 
must recur temporarily to the sim ideas 
underlying our habits and customs, w those 
habits customs at once clothe and shroud. 

If, in the fature;—if, say “J. J.’s” great. 
grandchildren are to laugh at such a question, 
implying to them the existence of a society 
gradaated as might be recognised to be fitting 
in distarbed dreams, instead of sober daylight ;— 
if we are to perform what some deem oar great 
national programme,—to build up a nation,— 
high-spirited and gentle and patient, quick- 
witted, Sa ee social virtues and 
domestic affections, eveloped freely as the 
best growths of nature;—ruled over by men 
who have in fuller measure the qualities wished 
for by the people for themselves, and ruling not 
over citizens only, but over their minds and 
hearts;—if . . . it must be through the 
manhood, the force of character, the intellect,— 
in a word, the virtue of our 

It is because some of the best of the working 
classes in England have such a programme in 
their minds, that so special an interest is now 
tnrned on them as a section of the builders-up 
of our national fature, 8. F. C. 








WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN ? 


Tr needs not noble birth, as understood, 
Nor ancient lordiy life and lineage 

True gentleness depends not on the 
Nor is politeness a mere heritage. 

Good breeding, gentle myer er honest aims, 


Alike in peasant ' artizan, 
Need no side-hinging to * illastsions” names,— 
Alone these constitute the one, re 








SCHOOLS OF ART AND OF SCIENCE. 


Central School of Art for Derby.—A circular 
respecting the Central School of Science, to be 
held at the Old Grammar School, St. Peter’s- 
churchyard, in connexion with the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council 
on Education, at South Kensington, states that 
the arrangements for the session of 1870-71 
inclade four evening science classes for the study 
of Theoretical Mechanics, Inorganic Chemistry, 
Aconstics, Light and Heat, ism and Elec- 
trici.y, under the superintendence of the head- 
master, Dr. Davis, principal of the Whitworth 
School of Science, Cheltenham. The terms are 
one guinea per session, admitting to all or an 
of the classes, but artisan and industrial 
students who compete at the Government 
examination in May will be admitted on pay- 
ment of 2s. 6d. per term, and there are 
terms in the session, A long list of names of 
prominent and influential citizens is appended 
to the circular, as forming the committee; the 
mayor is the patron, and the classes are pressed 
upon public attention with the weight of many 
of the most intelligent in Darby. 

_ The Strowd School of Art.—The annual exhibi- 
tion of the works of the pupils of this school, 
with some works from the Gloucester school, 
have taken place in the Corn-hall. The works 
were of considerable merit, and showed progres- 
sive improvement, the number of oil paintings 
being in much larger proportion than at 
vious exhibitions, A public meeting was held 
in the Corn-hall, when the prizes gained by the 
students, and also by the students in the science 
classes established in connexion with the Stroud 
Iostitute, were distributed. Mr. Dickinson, 
M.P., presided. There was a crowded attend- 
ance. Addresses were delivered, and many 
prizes, both local and those given by Govern- 
ment, were distributed. 

_ The Gloucester School of Science.—At a pre- 
liminary meeting of students and others intend- 
ing to join the Science Classes this season, Mr. 
Jeffery explained the objects of the meeting, 
which were simply to give some account of las’ 
year’s work, to distribute the result papers to 
the successfal students, and to enrol members 
for the new classes. It appears that these classes 
were originally established at the Free Library 
three years ago as an essential feature in Mr. 
Jeff-ry’s management of that institution; they 
were very fairly successfal then, and con- 
tinued so since. Daring the last session, 43 
stadents enrolled themselves as members of the 


of 
various classes. Of these, 25 continued their 
studies all through the season, and 21 were 





examined ; 82 papers were worked by them, out 
of which 9 first-class aud 40 second-class certifi- 


important changes likely to take place in the 
fature elementary edacation in this country, 
showing, by reference to the papers recently 
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meetings recently held in London under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor, the strong and 
growing conviction that the people of this 
country cannot be sufficiently educated while 


and Art at South Kensington, and hearing an 
address on the subject by Mr. J. C. Buckmaster, 
of London. A large number of people assembled, 
ee Town Hall was ran- 
dered necessary. he (Mr. P. Spokes 
presided, and a nates was inted 4 
carry out the objects of the meeting. 

Chester School of Science and Art.—An exhi- 
bition of drawings connected with this school of 
art has been open some weeks in the Old Palace. 
At the close of the exhibition, a conversazione 
was held in the rooms. It was numerously 
attended by an appreciative audience. The 
distribution of prizes to the successfal students 
at the examinations in March and May, 1870, 
was made by the Dean of Chester. 

Burslem and Tunstall School of Art.—The first 
annual meeting of this institution has been held 
in the Town-hall, Burslem. Mr. James Bate- 
man, M.A., F.H.S., presided, and was supported 
on the platform by the chief bailiff of Barslem 
(Mr. F. Tennant), and other gentlemen. There 
was a very large attendance, notwithstanding 
unfavourable weather. Mr. Woodall read the 
report of the committee, of which we give an 
abstract :— 


i ae Vinee with Senne pone of o~ Wedgwood 
ustitute was locally regar gave a ial impetus to 
the opening of the schools last October, in the rooms 
which had been so carefully designed for their secommo- 
dation, But while some advantage was derived from this 
circumstance, the man had at the same time the dis- 
advantage of having to with a collection of students 
some of whom were merely attracted by the novelty, and 
soon withdrew, while many who remained had had no 
previous training. Due weight being given to these con- 
siderations, the committee regard their first year’s results 
as eminently satisfactory, since they —— fav 

with some of the oldest and most successful schools else- 
where. The committee have no hesitation in attributing 
these successes mainly to the zealous and intelligent exer- 
tions of their head-master and his three assistants, and 
they commend Mr, Theaker’s to careful considera- 
tion. The elementary art classes have been throughout well 
attended, and now, in the second session of the school 
there are very few vacant places. The advanced art school 
is becoming iacreasingly interesting and important. 
The Committee have, however, to confess to a disap- 
pointment in that the female evening class is not well 
attended, although much has been done for its comfort 
and advancement. In like maaner, but in less degree, 
there is among ladies, whose means and leisure place the 
moraing class within their reach, s surprising indifference 
to such an advantage. The Committee are aware that the 
other district schools have had a similar experience, but 
they hope to see aa iacreased appreciation of the value of 
such a branch of education amongst those whose mission 
it is to elevate and refine our every-day life, and whose 
innate powers are b ms of an accurate 
judgment and a cultivated taste. In the science classes 
the Committee are satisfied that a good beginning has 
been made. The necessity for close and persistent appli- 
cation is much greater in this ment than in the art 
section. Inthose classes under Mr. Theaker’s supervision 
there is obvious progress, and satisfactory results are con- 
fidently anticipated his careful system of teaching.” 


In conclusion, the committee earnestly ask for a 


pre-| manifestation of greater personal interest and 


support from those who occupy positions of 
inflaence in the district. Mr. Theaker then read 
his report, in whioh, after referring to the diffi- 
culties with which he had had to contend in 
organising the school, he stated that,— 

‘In April last 873. elementary and eighteen advanced 
works were sent to London in competition for prizes and 
for examinstion, in accordance with the minutes of 
Department of Science and Art; nine prizes were 
awarded, a student of the ladies’ morning class obtaining 
one of them; eighteen worxs were selected for national 
competition, and eighteen students were honourably 
mentioned. In geometry, freehand, modelling, and p 
spective, fifty-three passes were obtained, incladtin 
twelve prizes and one full second-grade certificate. As 
free students for one year, four were recommended to the 

t, those being all that were eligible, and they 
were ali appointed free students. With regard to the 
science classes, in those subjects which come under this 
department, —namely, building construction, machine 
constraction and drawing, solid and plane geometry, &c., 
—although there passed at the examination one student in 
solid and plane geometry, two in plane geometry only, 
two in building construction, and six in machine drawing, 
out of those w themselves, this was the least 
satisfactory result in the school, Reasons were given for 
this conclusion; and then Mr, Theaker reported that, 
although the designs sent up for competition for the 
prizes offered by the Plasterers’ Company had not been 
successful, the principal promoter of those prizes thought 





emeniaall 
one of the designs so good and suitab! decoration 
that he had purchased it et oe He con- 
poses ce ag gz that, on the whole, he had every reason 
seen megane kris, cake Sate 
generally of the first year’s operatioas.” 
The Chairman then distribated the prizes to the 
successful competitors. 

The York School of Art.—The annaal meeting 
of this school has been held in the institation, 
Minster-yard. Mr. W. C. Worsley, of Hovingham, 
occupied the chair. The committee’s report 
stated that the average number of pupils in 
the several classes during the year 








| 


follow :—In the second grade, 27 passed in free- 
hand drawing, of whom 9 were marked excel- 
lent; geometry, 6, of whom 4 were marked 
excellent; perspective, 3, of whom 2 were 
marked excellent; 13 received prizes, and 36 


5 received prizes ; giving, therefore, 8 less as 
receiving prizes, and 7 less as having passed the 
examination. The examiners’ report in reference 
to the works sent up to South Kensington says 
that “the machine drawing from actual measure- 
ment was the most thorough in workmanship.” 
A vacancy in the mastership of this school has 
been filled up by Mr. J. 8. Dorring, from the 
Yarmouth School. The committee urgently 
appeal to the local public for subscriptions. 
The chairman, in his address, spoke of the 
ornamentation of the walls of their houses. 
A person built a house, he remarked, and found 
that a bare wall was an ugly thing. There was 
a want felt, and therefore something was required 
to ornament the wall. Hence they had a de- 
mand for pictures, paper, cornices, and all those 
things which made their rooms beaatifal. This 
consequently prodaced a demand for art,—a 
demand which, in fact, constituted a field of occa- 
pation for students in a school of that description. 
He t there had been a very great advance 
in art of that kind within even the memory of 
young men, but certainly within the present 
century. If they went back 100 or 150 years, 
they would find that there then existed a very 
dull and cold appreciation of art. Take the 
example of such a street as Harley-street, in 


ourably | London, where there was a long, straight, and 


dull monotonous range of buildings, with square 
windows, dull red bricks, anJ no attempt made at 
what could be called beautifal. If, however, 
they went towards the neighbourhood of that 
magnificent institution in South Kensington, 
which was so dear to all the lovers of art, they 
would find that there was an attempt there to 
erect beautifal buildings. They were cheery, 
airy buildings, upon which there had been some 
attempt made at ornamentation. They were 
not in every case of the highest class, but there 
they had evidence of a demand for something 
beautiful in all they did. 








TENDERS FOR THE BRIGHTON SEWERS. 


At a special meeting of the Sewers Board, on 
Monday last, after some little mystification, the 
following list was given of those contractora who 
had sent tenders :— 

1. Messrs. Crabb & Vaughan, Kingsland, 

2. Mr. Matthew Jdeden, 3, Adelside-place, London 
Bridge. 

3. Mr. William Webster, 8, St. Martin’s-place. — 

4. em. Hill, Keddell, & Waldram, 38, Kingsland- 


road. 
. Messre. Thurst & Co., Chelsea. 
. Mr. Henry Harrison, Great George-street, West- 


5 

: inster 

m ° 

7. Messrs, Dickenson & Oliver, Camberwell New road, 

8. Messrs, Fernandez & Kershaw, Tunbridge Wels. 

9. Mr. Thomas Peason, Kennington Cross, 

10. Mr. Wigmore, Fulham. 

ll, Mr. Fredk. Furniss, Havant. 

12, Mr. John T, Chappell, Little George-street, West- 
minster 


13. Messrs, Hiscox & Williams, Lavender-hill, New 
Wandsworth. 
14, Messrs. John Aird & Sons, Lambeth. 


& | 15. Mesers, Cheesman & Co., Brighton. 


16. Messrs. Neave & Fry, Mile-end, Portem . 
17. Mr. Joseph Phillips, Westminster Chambers. 
18. Messrs. W. & J. Pickering, New Bridge-street, Black- 


friars. 
19, Mr. Geo, Wythes, Buckley Park, Bromley. 

It will be noticed that, contrary to customary 
practice, the amount of the respective tenders is 
not appended ; and, in reply to an inquiry, the 
Clerk stated that it was not intended that the 
figures should be made public! 

Mr. Cordy Barrows, after explaining that the 
Board had received nineteen tenders, and that 
they had had the assistance of Mc. Hawkshaw in 
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the consideration of them, moved a resolution 
recommending that the offer of Mr. Matthew 
Jenning to carry out the works for 66,9621, 
which was, he said, the lowest tender, should be 


accepted. He said the contractor was well |i 


known é algette, the engineer, 

others. bes et his gratification, which he 
felt would be shared in by the town, that the 
accepted tender was 80 much less than had been 
"an tee been seconded and carried, the 
sureties of the contractor for the dne perform- 
ance of the work,—Messrs. James Stiff, High- 
street, Lambeth ; George Smeed, Sittingbourne ; 
and George Loe, 3, Adelaide-place, London,— 
were approved, and the solicitor was ordered to 
prepare the necessary agreement and bond. 








ERRONEOUS ESTIMATING. 


Tue following list has been sent us of tenders 
delivered for alterations and additions to Nos. 3 
and 5, Backingham Palace-road, for Mr. John 
Gooch. Mr. J. Dale, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied :— 


























Barber & Groome..........0s.cceeeees £2,188 0 07! 
Bellham 1,919 0 0 
(899 0 0 

1,800 10 0 

apace aa a 

RON wciccscirinectnceciectcenninnnne 1,695 0 0 
erry 1,670 0 0 
ai Rccancesanieenesanenaprenenigievnnne 1,619 0 0 
Pare0e8 & CO. ...scrccccccccscossecces 1,579 0 0 
Biackmore & Morley ............0+« 9 00 
Fanthorpe 1,527 0 0 
Baxter 1,440 0 0 
Blease 1,43 0 0 
Capps & Bit60 .......csccceseseeeereee 1,420 0 0 
TROY n.ccncuksiesnnsvdiisghandéeduniitiibin 1,40 0 0 
G. Cox 1,369 0 0 
TARR BE, 01... coszencevenssedapyeeseesces 1,325 0 0 
J. Cox 1, 00 
Froud oo ose 10 0 
Wagner 80 0 0! 





The lowest was accepted, and the work is about 
to be done. It will scarcely be believed that all 
tendered on the same bill of quantities, but so it 
was, and this discreditable difference (one builder 
saying 2,1881., the other 8001.), therefore, arises 
merely through the prices. 

Here is another list, not quite so bad, but still 
preposterous :— 

Tenders for the erection of an Odd Fellows’ Hall at 


Shoreham, for the trustees. Mr. Geo, Tupper, architect, 
Quantities sapplied :— 




















eoocoooooocooooooo 
eccooeoooooosoooooseooo 








THE ELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


TE electoral placards, some of them un- 
grammatical, and the addresses at loose meet- 
ings, at vestry halls, and the nominations of 
Candidates who do not pretend to have paid the 
epecial attention requisite to the means needed 
for the efficient edacation and training of ne- 
glected children, have led the Education Com- 
mittee of the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, to entertain the like apprehen- 
sions to those expressed by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, that if this course be continued 
and prevail, the new School Board wiil be an ex- 
Oieheald betes 

wn on such evidence as that 
of the Ordinary of Newgate, and experienced 
school and prison inspectors, that crime has 
largely recruited its ranks from union workhouse 
pore ly and rate-aided and many State-aided 
schools, and that this has been unwittingly done 
by the election of persons as local administrators 
ee me not cr and do not know, what 

elemen ing is indiff 

and what is efficient and qved. oT 

It is therefore suggested that the ratepayers 
should inquire, or get inquiries to be made, of 
the candidates who have been named, and of 
those who may yet be named :—(1). Whether 
they have giver any practical attention to the 
subject, and how long, and what have been their 
Opportunities of observation of the results of 


different methods of elementary instruction , and 
of industrial training, and of their efficiency in 
rendering children fit for service, and their com- 
parative success or failure, and on their expense 


What is 
their knowledge of the defects of existing 
methods, and their grounds of confidence in 
ascertained means for amending them? (4). 
Whether their observations have made them 
aware of the differences in the classes of children 
to whom it will be necessary to apply different 
methods, and are prepared to bring them under 
consideration ? 

To ascertain the sense of the electors com- 
pletely, and comparatively inexpensively, the 
Social Science Committee recommend, 
practicable, the adoption of a preliminary test- 
ballot by papers, distributed from house to house, 
and collected either by commissionaires, or by 
post in the method ia use by pension societies 
in the ballots, for candidates upon descriptive 
lists. The lists issued might present to the 
electors, besides the names submitted by a Com- 
mittee of Selection, the names of any other 
candidates who chose to offer themselves, and 
might be willing to abide by that method of 
ascertaining the wish of all the electors. 








STATISTICS OF METROPOLITAN GAS 
SUPPLY. 


THE accounts for 1869 of the thirteen gas 
companies by which the metropolis is lighted, 
have been published, in compliance with the 
several Gas Acts, and “ presented pursuant to 
Act of Parliament.” The authorised capital of 
the thirteen companies is about ten millions and 
a half sterling. The largest amounts, as regards 
authorised capital, are those of the Imperial 
Gaslight and Coke Company, 2,860,0001., of 
which 1,153,6531. remain to be issued, and 
called up; and the Gaslight and Coke Company, 
2,012,5001., of which 708,4641. remain to be 
called up and paid. The quantity of gas sold 
to consumers during this year is very nearly, 
if not quite, 9,000 millions cubic feet, and 
the aggregate amount received by the com- 
panies for public lighting and for lighting 
by contract, 222,000i1. The companies have 
taken during the year about 1,250,000 tons 
of coal. The price at which four-fifths of 
the gas are supplied is 4s.; the remainder 
being cannel gas, at 5s. 6d. per thousand 
cubic feet, and the supplies by the South 
Metropolitan Company, at 3s. 2d. and 3s. 4d., 
and by the Independent Gas Company at 
3s. 4d. The receipts appear to have been 
ample to enable the companies to pay the 
maximum dividend of 10 per cent. upon their 
ordinary stock. 





THE MARGATE JETTY JOB. 


Sir,—It is diffioult to say whether the 
direetors have most astonished the competitors 
by the alacrity with which they have made their 
award, or by the extraordinary decision at which 
they have arrived. 

The design selected for the first premium is 
that signed “ Octagon,” and is the prodaction of 
a. G. G. Page, of Westminster. 

@ second premiated design (401), “ Eepé. 
rance,” is that of Mr. Soul, As rm to the 
directors of the company. 

‘ The a (251) was awarded to the 
lesign mar! . hin,” the action of 
Mr. W. Lane Sear, of f ree 

Four other designs were sent in, and the whole 
have been submitted to public view at the Droit 
Office, at Margate, during the last few days. 

Conspicuous among the whole for its meagre- 
ness, and absence of any claim for admiration 
he of esr or constraction, stands 

esign to w the second premium 
been awarded. - 

Two questions arise :—lst. How comes the 
clerk of the company into the competition at all ? 
2ad. What are the merits of his designs, sup- 
posing him to be fairly a itor P 

As to the first question. 


ago the directors of the Margate Pier Company 





advertised for a clerk, at a@ salary of 120i. 
per annum, and Mr. Soul was the gentleman 


ot quite two years 


conclusion with them); and that Mr. Soul and 
peng Songsongon be pear 
some weeks ago upon a draught 

En abil ak avin ers ie 
i w ° | 

and with the result of + aor 
Thus Mr. Soul an advantage denied to 
the other competitors, besides that great advan. 
tage which would naturally acorue to him in his 
position of clerk to the directors, present at li 
their meetings, and entering into their minds, 


where | had known we were speaking to a competitor, 


I think, sir, you and others will agree with me 
that Mr. Soul was not fairly in the competi. 


details of any kind. A short and very flimsy re. 
the plans, and all are signed 
boldly “ Espérance” in his own handwriting; 
but it would be rudeness, of course, to suppose 
that this latter accident was noticed by the 
directors. All the other designs are by men 
who can draw, and show sections, construction, 
and detail. I might point out, dared I trespass, 
some minor matters comment ; but 
I dare say you will in all probability be ad. 
dressed upon the subject by some other 
Competitor. 
[Seven sete of designs were sent in, including 
some by Messrs. Moreland, Cabitt, Whittaker, 
and others. } 








LOOK TO THE COIN DEPOSITS. 


A stncutar theft, it is said, bat more plaral 
than s lar, we fear, has just been brought to 
light at Plymouth. On July 28th last the foun- 
dation stone of the new guildhall, about to be 
erected in the town, was laid with great public 
and manicipal ¢éclat. Since that time to the 
present the work of erection has been going on 
at a part of the site some distance from the 
foundation stone, which, in consequence, has re- 
mained as it was laid, untouched and unbailt 
upon. As one of the contractors for the baild- 
ing was surveying the work, he noticed that the 
foundation stone bore evidence of having been 
displaced from its socket. This aroused his sus- 
picions as to the coins deposited, and, in order 
to satisfy himself, he told the men to raise the 
block. It took four men to do so, the stone 
being 2 tons in weight. It was then found that 
every coin had been carried off. As yet no clue 
has been ob‘ained to the thieves, who must 
have numbered at least four or five men. Better 
deposit no coins than leave a distant posterity 
to suppose us a race of thieves. We have urged 
care in first stone-laying for years. 








OFF STREETS AND OPEN SPACES. 


Sim,—How neglected they are! Scavengers 
never apply their art there. Why, I am unable 
to fathom. Rates are paid by all parishioners 
cleaving the whole parish. If private on 
let them be gated or creat Pe 
an open depository for pestilen 
t fruit, fish-shop clearings, oo, 
straw, defunct grimalkins, 
rubbish. The efflaviam from the 
is ; though, thanke we 
by an oocasid 

Tom Tiddler’s “ont 
building exists here it general!y 
ee cordwainer’s manse, ® 
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A CABINET. 
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Designed by Mr, Talbert ; executed by Mr. Forsyth. 





A CABINET. 


AttHover the furniture of our houses is of 
much importance to our comfort and convenience, 
the —— of it, except in a few instances, 
dl oe wae fe he tien ae 

‘ancies unskilled in design. A i 

change has, however, been seneiieioes Gaclf of 
late years. Oar principal cabinetmakers feel it 
their interest to avail themselves of the archi- 
tect’s assistance to meet the improving taste, 
and desire for change, in their customers ; and, 
though everything that may have come from the 
pencil of modern architects may not be all that 
could be desired, still much that is good has been 
done. Thecabinet we have illustrated this week 
was executed, in ebonized mahogany, in the work. 
shops of Mr. Forsyth, for Mr. E. Hull, of Man. 
chester, Mr. Talbert being the designer. The 
enrichments consist of two painted panels, on 





gold grounds, containing portraits of Mr. Hall’s 
two children, brass grills, fret-work on gold 
ground, ornamental brass hinges, and carving, 
incised and in relief, gilt. The general effect is 
very pleasing, and the execution excellent. 








BROOKS’S BANK, MANCHESTER. 


THESE premises were occupied by the Bank of 
England for more than thirty years, but duri 
the last twenty they have been muterially 
to by the late Mr. Samuel Brooks, and his 
son, Mr. William Canliffe Brooks, M.P., of 
Lombard-street, London, and of the Old Bank, 
Blackburn. A portion of the new gg 
oe is shown by our engraving. T. 
porch is the back entrance to the bank, in Chan- 
cery-lane, the lower building being the bank 





uch originality in the design. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DOORS 
AND PARTITIONS. 
By a Joiner. 


THERE is nothing more disagreeable or un- 
sightly in * me ee room than the 
appearance of an ill-formed, ill-fitting door, and 
its surrounding architraves, which are usually in 
keeping in style and with the door 
they are supposed to ornament. A few observa- 
tions on the evils of bad workmanship in our 
buildings, and some hints for the fatare prevention 
of these evils, will not be thrown away. Mach of 
what we may say is generally known to ordinarily 
good workmen, but experience has convinced us 
that the knowledge of how to do a thing well is 
forgotten, or ignored altogether, in the execution 
of a vast amount of the workmanship in our work- 
shopsand buildings. Battothe point. The making 
and framing vauene cee trim- 
mings is a very simple piece mery in these 
days, mel ener om is “A pane ae of the 
greater of our ordinary joinery work. Doors or 
sashes, skirtings or floorings, are seldom or never 
finished as specified. It would be a miracle to 
find thicker or better material put in by the con- 
tractor than what is specified. This, of course, 
is not expected ; but what is not expected, on the 
other hand, is found,—thinner material, poorer 
material, useless material! Who is to blame? 
But let it pass, on another occasion we will cut 
the bearing string and exhibit the rats’ terror at 
large. Doors, parlour or drawing-room ones, 
even in the most common class houses, should 
not be less than 1} in. thick (full), and the 
mouldings around their panels ought to exhibit 
the same appearance to the eye as if strack in the 
solid. Some people prefer to see the mouldings 
project above the face of the framing, bat, no 
matter what massiveness or variety the adoption 
of this method may be made to show, it is not a 
system to berecommended. The raised panel-work 
in most of our old British oaken and other doors 
was seldom raised above the face of the framing. 
The mouldings round the edge of the framing were 
in the solid, as were the mouldings round the cen- 
tral squares of the raised panels. Ornamentation 
around these inner squares was seldom planted 
on; but if it did happen, it was regulated so 
that it should not rise above the face of the 
outer framing of stile and rail. Many of these 
old doors are to be seen yet in our country and 
city mansions, and in some of our old public 
institutions. There are not a few of them cen- 
tenarian, and older, and many of those that we 
have examined of eighty and ninety summers are 
yet strong andserviceable, and are likely to last out 
the best of our hand-made and present machine- 
made doors. What was the secret of their good 
workmanship? It lay in the fact that the 
timber that composed them was well selected 
and well seasoned, and not what was lifted 
from the timber-pond the day previously. Their 
making also was not a job against time, a sort 
ef hurry-skurry, slap-dasb, break-neck “ slop- 
work.” Let not our readers smile. The doors 
in our old public and private dwellings were 
properly made. Their tenons were cut with 
exactness, “ont of winding;” the shoulders 
on each side were perfectly square ; and it was 
not left for the framing-cramp to make a close 
joint by extra pressure where ordinary pressure 
with exact workmanship would be sufficient. 
The panels of doors should fit their ploughed 
grooves ordinarily tight, for panels are more or 
less given to shrink if not well seasoned. Where 
the mouldings are planted on, and where the 
mouldings themselves are not of seasoned mate- 
rial, unsightly evidence of shrinkage will soon 
present themselves at the of the mould- 
ings upon the panel. If the stile and rails of 
doors are not ly “ tryed up” square, and 
out of winding, it is rarely possible to frame 
them out of winding, i.c., make them perfectly 
level on the plane of their face, except by un- 
workmanlike expedients. Even though they 
may be forced square for a time by a system 
of wedging and of kerfing, yet they will, 
after they are hung, go back again into wind- 
ing. Thus bad door-making produces a series 
of other evils that interferes ever afterwards 
with their appearance and usefulness. When 
a door is out of square on its face it will 
not hang plumb; one of its edges may, but 
the other will not. It will be found that if 
plamb upon the hanging side, it will be 


out of plamb upon the closing side, where it 
will not range perpendicularly with its rebate or 
atop. Often a door of this description will, 
when closed, touch the stop at the top, while it 
is half an inch or a quarter of an inch from it at 





the bottom, or vice vers4. The door in these 
cases has to be “ hamoured,” or accommodated, 
as the workman would say, and hung a little out 
of plamb. Sometimes the workman will strive 
to knock the door-frame, with a hammer, 
out of plumb to suit the door, to injary of 
the partition and its plaster coating, if finished. 
If he fail to move the door-frame without 
resorting to violent expedients or vast labour, 
he coaxes matters to an agreement in the putting 
on of the lock. If the door does not exact! 
close, from the results of bad workmanship, the 
spring bolt of the lock and its staple or catch 
will be made, in ite arrangement, to polish off 
the difficulty. Numerous are the unworthy ex- 
pedients that have to be resorted to by workmen 
to make bad work assume the appearance of 
good work; and hours and hours of valuable 
time are often lost ia striving to cure what a 
little timely precaution would have prevented. 
4 some places waet, loge’ a“ saddle” is used 
raise up the the necessary length, 
to allow its passage over the carpet. pei 
saddle may be a piece of wood from three- 
eighths of an inch to half an inch in thick- 
ness, and of a breadth equal to a door-frame, 
sometimes inclusive of the projection of the 
architraves each side. A square equal to the 
thicknesa of the door is left in the middle, 
and then the outer breadth is chamfered down to 
about } in, thick, which is rounded on the edge. 
This, being nailed to the floor, allows the door, 
when open, perfect freedom over the carpet. 
Instead, however, of nailing a saddle down upon 
the floor for this purpose, a better plan would 
be to have a length of flooring-board under the 
door three-eighths of an inch thicker than the 
common flooring-board. Let this piece extend 
from the outside of the architrave in length, 
acd be in breadth equal to the thickness of the 
finished partition. It can be chamfered and laid 
at the same time with the flooring, and it will 
make a better job than the surface nailed on 
saddle. The saddle, however, can be dis- 
pensed with by hanging the door with hinges 
with rising joints. There are other expedients 
that may also be adopted, involving some 
trouble, by which either the door when opened 
may be made to rise sufficiently to free the 
thickest carpet, and when closed to be nearly 
air-tight at the bottom. Doors should not be 
hung where there are lath-and-plaster partitions 
until the plaster coating is pretty dry. The 
dampness will both affect the door and door- 
frame, and cause the wood to swell. This will 
more particularly be the case when the wood in 
the frame and door is and unseasoned 
stuff. It will be often found that though saffi- 
cient freedom be left in the fitting and hanging 
of the door, yet the rooisture arising from the 
wet plaster will cause the stuff to swell con- 
siderably, and the door will appear too large for 
its opening a day or two after first fitting. The 
door should not be re-fitted again immediately ; 
if it is, it will after a short time be found to 
have too much freedom, and will look unsightly. 
It would be always better not to hang a door 
until the partitions were tolerably dry. Many 
are the evils in our new buildings resulting 
from a neglect of these precautions, but they are 
evils attending on hurried work, where good 
intentions may exist but circumstances prevent 
their being carried oat. Much time is lost by 











the workman in fitting and hanging doors, and 
the system persisted in at present must be con- 
demned, If a door-frame is properly put up, 
square, straight along the stiles, and out of 
winding, the workman can square and shoot his 
door to the required size, and put on the hinges 
upon the door, without once offering it up, until 
he is ready to drive in the screws. He can do 
all at the bench in the building. Let him 
simply provide himself with a square with 
a blade sufficiently long to square his door, and 
a rod or lath of wood to take the height and 
breadth, allowing for freedom. He can mark 
the place of his hinges accurately on this rod, 
and cut their place by it on both the door-frame 
and door-stile. If he but practises this method, 
he will find that it will save him a great deal of 
useless labour in lifting the door, propping it up, 
and marking it along by the edge of the door- 
frame. If the workman is on piece-work, we 
would advise him to adopt this method, for cer- 
tain we are that by so doing he would fit and hang 
three doors while he would be fambling over 
one by the old methods. The wretched appear- 
ance of some of the doors and door fiuishiogs in 
our houses is also attributable to ill-constracted 
partitions. In nine out of every dozen of our 
dwellings may be seen distorted architraves, 





een 
The evil does not rest even 


whereby they do more harm than service. A 
timber partition requires a good support, as well 
as a wall requires a good foundation; bat how 
often do we not see them carried from floor to 
floor one over another, or perhaps a little on one 
side of another, and ail this accumulated weight 
has to be supported by the floors and outer 
walls. A dwarf wall should have at least formed 
their first foundation and support in the basement 


A} story. In many of our dwelling-houses, timber 


or one-brick thick partitions, with studding at 
intervals, are put up with utter want of thought 
and carelessness. Many times we have seen 
them put up on the common flooring, with no 
other support underneath but what the common 
joist or joists afforded. If a partition, timber or 
composite (timber and brick), be put up, and if 
it range with the line of joists, the joists above 
which they are raised should be double the thick- 
ness of the common joists or more, or two 
common joists should be bolted together. If they 
are set upon a floor without any wall or pillar 
support from below, the partition should be well 
framed and properly trussed. In all framed and 
trussed itions, or in common ones, the prin- 
ciple of the arch should be considered and 
adhered to to relieve both the floors and outer 
walls. Some people foolishly consider that if 
the floor is partly relieved, the wall can be made 
to bear the rest, or rather they sometimes aim 
at throwing all the thrust against the wall. If 
they succeed, which they do not always, they are 
not to be complimented for their sagacity. Par- 
titions, instead of being a dead weight upon a 
floor or floors, ought to be made to condace to 
the whole stability of the building from base to 
roof-tree. The exigencies of house-room, want of 
increased accommodation, and also false economy 
have been allowed to interfere violently with the 
principles of construction. Architects have to 
please their clients in the same manner as 
parents have to please their children. They are 
obliged sometimes to provide a room here, and 
a closet there, to suit the peculiar whims of 
people who do not know their own mind a 
minute. From these causes evils arise, and a 
lasting deformity, or an eventual crash, is the 
consequence. All timber partitions that are not 
framed or trussed should be well bridged at least 
with a double or treble row of herring-bone 
bridging, according to the height. 

Where large balls are required on second or 
higher floors, and where numerous small rooms 
and closets are required to be partitioned off, 
above these halls,—in this case, the architect 
has to exert his powers, and exercise his jadg- 
ment. He can raise no support in the hall, 
column, or otherwise, without partly epoiling the 
effect, or occupying needed space. A girder must 
be hit upon in this case to get over the difficulty 
of supporting the heavy floor above. With a girder 
of sufficient depth and width for the span, trussed 
with queen-posts, and a horizontal tie, with the 
addition of good struts, the difficulty may be 
got over nicely. Suspension-rods might be also 
used in this case from the roof. This plan, how- 
ever, ought to be only used in connexion with a 
strong, well-framed roof. Badly-constructed 
partitions are the cause of badly-fitting doors, 
undulating and creaking floors, open joints in 
mouldings and trimmings, cracked ceilings, and 
a host of other eyesores and evils. 

Retarning to the subject of doors, their 
hanging and finishing, we will say a few words 
more about their farnitare. Mortise locks are 
the best for all inside doors aiming at any re- 
spectability, but mortise locks much smaller and 
better than what are at present used. We have 
often wondered how it was the large old mortise 
locks so common in our buildings have been re- 
tained so long. In the putting of them on both 
the stile and middle rail of the door are cousi- 
derably weakened, at a place where they require 
strength. Unless the door was an uncommouly 
thick one, the old-fashioned mortise locks nearly 
destroyed the stile and tenons of the lock, or 
middle rail. Rim locks are not to be recom- 
mended, no matter where they are to be used. 
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On common closet doors and bedroom doors, 
even at the top of the house, they are not service- 
able. Being on the face of the door, they are 
unsightly, and, together with their projecting 
key, box staples, and sharp rim edges, are liable 
to catch in people’s clothes and articles of dress. 
Those who require self-shutting doors in a house 
can have them; but we think it is better to dis- 
pense with these contrivances for inside parlour 
or drawing-room doors. An inside door is not like 
a hall door or a shop door. A parlour or draw- 
ing-room door can be closed better and more 
carefully by the hand that opens it than by 
mechanical contrivances ; besides, no necessity 
exists, as far as we can see, for door-opening and 
door-closing contrivances in parlours and draw- 
ing-rooms. With public offices, of course, under 
some conditions, a porter can be dispensed with ; 
but when we can do without our servants alto- 
gether we may think of adopting more advanced 
methods of indulging our laziness, and get- 
ting ourselves fed by machinery, as well as 
waited upon. A few more remarks to workmen 
may not be out of place, Every young appren- 
tice workman thinks he can fit and hang a door. 
It is such a common task, he thinks it is im- 
possible he can do it badly. Yet let us say there 


is a little skill and taste required in the proper | many builders and many 


fitting and hanging of doors. We are sometimes | 
astounded to see so many frightful examples of | 
bad door fitting, and hanging, and finishing exhi- | 
bited in our dwelling-houses. It would appear 
to us that the more easily a thing can be per- | 
formed, it happens as a consequence that it is 
performed badly. We have known workmen 


loss to the Institution that blander may have 
entailed; and if they would only be so kind 
as to overlook his shortcomings, he should feel 
very greatly indebted to them. He felt a great 
interest in the Institution, and he would do all 
he could to farther its prosperity. There were 
now 44 i in receipt of annuities from 
the Institation—22 men and 22 women. The 
males each received an annuity of 241, the 
females each 201. He should be very glad to see 
these annuities increased—those of the men to 
301., and those of the women to 251., and he was 
sure that one and all of the gentlemen there 
present would also be very glad to see that 


endeavour to effect that object, and to aid the 
Institution by increasing, if possible, their annual 
subscriptions, and by publicly making known 
the good that the Institation effected. The 
number of persons who had received aid in the 
shape of annuities from the Institution since its 
establishment was 108. These figares showed 
how mach good had been done—how much dis- 
tress had been alleviated, by the operations of 
the Institution. He asked the company to invite 
farther subscriptions: if they could not obtain 





person 
the building trade who had made large fortunes, 
and there were many, doubtless, whowere making 
larger fortanes now; but, alas! there were 


many also who, supposing themselves to be in he 


the right to prosperity, had suddenly 
glided backwards into poverty. These it was 
the object of the Institution to relieve; and 


to hang a door in half an hour, while other | therefore he asked them to drink most cordially 
men spent over a similar task half a day; and and enthusiastically to the prosperity of the 


if they were to spend a week, it would not at 
the end of that time be properly done. Prac- 
tical workmen who read these remarks will 
understand us. Nothing is more unworkmen- 
like than to leave the hinge of a door badly 
fitted, its bed cut too large for it, and bite of 
wedges or pieces of stuff glued in to fill up 
gaping wounds — everything trusting to the 


_ Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
| Mr. Benjamin Hannen, in proposing the next toast, said 
that the tack he had to perform was a very agreeable one, 

| vyiz., he had to ask them to drink to the health of their 
| worthy President, the Chairman of the evening. He was 
sorry to say that he had not been able, up to the present 
time, to invent any wee of getting over the difficulties of 
raising 8 gentleman to his face. If his friend Mr. Mans- 
held had not been present, be (Mr. Hannen) should have re- 

ded the « this was not the first i 





result attained. He therefore asked them to| of 





guineas, let them take half-guineas. There were | 
s connected with | 








or they 
jastl of the productions of the archi 

of this pevers fn, and he these roductices 

whether in municipal, or domestic archi- 
might vie with A ers ‘ of 


very all the 
continually gave. With the toast he begged to couple the 
name of Mr, Young. 
Mr, Young, in ig, said 
tects and 


sin than he did. He was much indebted to 
cerity 4 very 


both architects ® knew many architects 
, and he was sure, ifications as 
e had, that the company, a8 a builders, must 


men with the capital that the builders had en sa ie tho 

trade would act under them. He had often felt this, and 

knew solicitors had as well, ©n behalf of “‘ The Archi- 

tects and Surveyors,” he thanked the company most 

heartily for the way in which they had received the toast. 
The Chairman that the last toast he had 

was that of ‘“‘ The Directors and Stewards. 

with that toast the name of Mr. Cozens, the 

the Institution, Had it not been for that estimable gen- 

tleman the Society would not have been in existence. He 


time to its interests. To the directors, also, they 
very much indebted for the undivided attention they had 
given to its interests. He had also alarly to thank 
the stewards for their kind co-operation in 
ting the amount of the subseri ea : 
fir. Cozens briefly replied, aud his gratifics- 
tion in mes beet a hy eyed and numeroas company 
present to owledge the fact that he had been instru- 
mental in doing some good, By their exertions they 
would not only help the unfortunate, but incite others to 
same, 


- Peed . that generation 
daub of paint to cure the eyesore. Sometimes it of the Mansfields who had done honour to the building | do the 


is a lump of putty the architect, builder, clerk of | 
works, or foreman will find is pressed into ser- | 
vice for making a close joint or fit. Putty is’ 
peradventure betimes the salvation, but more 
often the death of the botch. Patty is usefal in | 
its way—it is usefal for glazing, or for stopping | 
up a nail-hole, but it ought to be discarded from | 
the appliances of the good workman. 

The surest test of good workmanship in 
building is that neither workman nor employer 
shall feel afraid to have it examined before it 
gets even one coat of priming colour. But how 
often is it not the case that both builder and 
workmen are in a sputter when they hear the | 
architect or owner is coming, to hide the evidence 
of their neglect or guilt. Haste all hands too: 
corruption and foulness are bridged over, or 
plastered in, and wounds and rottenness are 
puttied and painted over. 








DINNER FOR BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
THE twenty-third anniversary festival in aid 


of this charity took place on Thursday, the 27th 
ult., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's, 


chair, supported by a large number of the lead- 
ing builders and building material factors of the 


trade. Having had the pleasure of knowing the Chair- 
man’s father, he (the speaker) should be able to say to his 
friend in the chair that he was quite certain that be was 
following in the steps of his father, and that he was like) 
very much indeed to increase the credit of that name, a’ 
the respect in which it was held. He was quite certain 
that there were none present who were acquaisted with 
him who did not know that there did not exist in the trade 
8 more straightforward man of business. If they wanted 
to consult a man with a clear head, guided by strict 
integrity, they could not do better than go to him, and he 
(the speaker) might say that there wes no one in the build- 
ing trade whom he was prouder to call his friend than the 
gentleman who then the chair. He should have 
added, but for a circumstance which had occurred that 
evening, that they could not nave had a more charitable 
man than Mr. Mansfiald as president, but in face of the 
gross libel which the Chairman had put forth concerning 
the present President he had nothing to say to that what- 
e 


ver. 

The Chairman having gee | replied, he proposed *‘ The 
Patrons, Vice-presidents, and Trustees,”’ 

Mr. Robinson, in reply, said he regretted exceedingly 
that none of the trustees were present. He might say 
on their behalf, however, that they had the interests of 
the Institution deeply at heart, the duties they had to 
perform in connexion with it being & source of sincere 
pleasure and a labour of love to them, In their name, he 
thanked the omaeey for the manner in which the toast 
had been responded to, 

Mr. George Piucknett, in returning thanks, as treasurer, 
said he paturaliy took a great interest in the institution, 
with which he had been coonected for several years. He 
was desirous to see it prosperous, and he wished it was in 


’ | his power to do more than he did forit. His office as 
the President (Mr. Alfred J. Mansfield) in the . 
| in @ prominent manner, and he could testify that reas 


treasurer brought the affairs of the institution before him 


were managed by s most excellent committee, who 
the greatest possible interest in the expenditure and in 





metropolis. 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having | 
been duly honoured (Mr. Stirling replying on | 
behalf of the Volunteers to that of “The Army, | 
Navy, and Volunteers,” with which his name 
had been coupled),— 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening,—‘“ The Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
—may prosperity attend it!” He had very 
great pleasure in seeing so large an attendance 
that evening in the interests of the Institution, 
which was founded twenty-three years ago, and 
it gave him further pleasure in seeing its founder 
(Mr. Cozens) among thecompany. The Institu- 
tion was established for the relief of any members 
of the building trade, or of the trades connected 
therewith, who might, from adverse vicissitudes 
of fortune, become reduced in circumstances. 
The Institution had since its establishment gone 

on satisfactorily and prosperously. It had, how- 
ever, sustained @ misfortune this year. The 


all matters relating to the prosperity of the Society. He 
took that opportunity of bearing his humble testimony to 
their exertions, which, on his part, he was always happy to 
second. He was giad to see their excellent chairman that 
evening taking his post, and feeling that, wh»le looking out 
for his own prosperity, he was to give his time in 
trying to provide for those less fortunate than himself. 
He also begged to thank Mr. Hannen, whom ~ 
punembesel 190 Sueel hue ing the chair for the i 
tution, and doing so much for its benefit. He was sure 
they were all proud to have a man of his ability in connexion 
with their society. But in speaking of ity 
of the Frwy: he must — its whacks, he 
wished he could urge upon present and all connected 
with the trade. It was avery hard thing, bat some six 
or eight poor people were turned away from the Institution 
every year because it had not quite enough to provide for 
them. When those poor people came to the fstitation, 
they were far stricken in years, and two or three 
years’ delay was a very great time to them out of 
the short period they had to live. He felt the more 
concerned at this because there was a vast number of men 
belonging to the trade who did not subscribe to the 
Institution, The grestest possible credit was due to the 
large employers of labour. A glance at the subscription 
lists would show the large sums they had for years contri- 
buted to the Institution, But it was not so with a ve 
large proportion of builders, and it was to be 





directors had made a mistake; they had, un- 
fortanately, elected a very inefficient president. 
He hoped, however, that the members would 
most zealously aid the directors in averting any 


that out of the doubtless care. 


money they 
oe pdan tie iota ee 
a ¢ lustitution. i 
of the men he referred to were to cine Bewene tan 
would be able to provide for all those applicants now 





The company then broke up. 








MISTAKEN CRITICISM. 


Srz,— Ought not the professional critic in pictorial 
affairs to understand of architecture? My 
reason for asking is, because the writer of a notice on the 
Old Bond-street Gallery, in the Patl-mali Gazette of 
October 17th, has been misled, thro an error in the 
catalogue of that exhibition, into a display of curious archi- 
tectural A picture therein, called “ The 
Florence Market” ia obviously # misprint for ‘Flower 
Market.” In the eA agen architecture in the pic- 
; and, in the second place, there 
is no flower-market (the subject of the picture) in Fio- 
rence, where all the trade in flowers is carried on inde- 
pendently of » fixed market, by flower-girls, The Pail 
mali Gazette critic, who 8 of this picture as a “ rigid 
but painstaking study of the Mercato at Florence,” bas 
been followed by the critic of the i eOneber sme, 
who calls the same picture “‘a careful ted ” one ‘‘ 0 
the Market-place at Fiorence.” Possibly other critics, 
whose observations I have not been 80 nate as to 
read, have been equally carefal to be inaccurate in what 
would be » trifle, if these remarks did not indicate that 
neither their eyes nor their intelligences are brought into 
very active play at a pross private view. 
Una Frozasa. 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 

Sin,—In a leading article which appears in a 
contemporary last week, commenting on the 
present manegement and fature prospects of the 
Institute, the following passage occurs :— 

“ A rendezvous for members is » thing which we cannot 
help believing is very much ired,—a. that is to 
say, from the mere ordinary m ® ow this ¢o' 
be accomplished we do not profess to say ; but at present 
an incidental visit to the reoms of the Institute on any- 
thing like business is enough to give one the horrors, 
whilst the idea of a member in when passing, to 
inquire the news, is quite out of the question, beh oeed 
the official T mpenge ale woken ver are equally 
void of liveliness or other human when off duty 
it is impossible to sey; but the of solitude 
which i to pervade them and ail their surroundings 


harness, reminds, of a theatre by daylig 
more than anything else, with fanereal carpenters setiing 
the ead scenes,” 


Will you kindly allow me, tbrough the mediam 
of your columns, to ask the writer of this caustic, 
but no doubt well-intentioned article, what 1s 
the precise amount of liveliness and elasticity 
which he from the “ official persons re 
ferred to? Whether he thinks that their daties 
should be cischarged by a happy combination of 
the pleasure of business ae aoe 

leasure ?”” that should bound . '- 
in Lion iliienesdonetahen: bo este ta Conde 
atreet, or to celebrate his visit in bumpers of 
champagae ? 
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Does he consider that it would be desirable to 
engage the services of a few gentlemen from the 
Punch office, who might help to make the secre- 
tary’s minutes of ings more amusing ? 
or, in order to d the “melancholy of 
solitude,” that a German band should be engaged, 
aad incendie B.peenee weeny we 
library 

No doubt a few suggestions on such points 
would receive immediate attention from the 
Institute authorities, and would at the same 
time enlighten many members as to the extent 
of reform proposed in this direction. 

“ DULCE EST DESIPERE IN LOCO,” 








CHARGE OF DEFRAUDING A BUILDER. 


Ar the Hammersmith Police-court, John Fordham 
Apps, an agent, was charged with obtaining a cheque for 
201. by false ations, 


Mr. Thomas Hussey, builder, of Kensington, said that 
on Thursday last the prisoner came to him, representing 
that he had fallen over some timber in the street where 
witness was building, and had broken his arm; that he 
had been to St. George’s Hengiees. where it was dressed, 
and that he had come to him for compensation, Witness 
had not heard of any accident from his watchman, and 
refused to listen to the prisoner, who went away. He 
came again on Monday night and asked witness to settle 
with him, at the same time urging that it would be ve 
expensive if solicitors were employed. Witness ask 
him what he considered a settlement, and he said about 
202, He took the prisoner’s name and address, and pro- 
— ome inquiries. bog — er me on y fol- 
owing ni y appointment, and he gave him a cheque 
for 20/., but he immediately —— im with obtaining 
it by false representations, as he had found that he had 
new to several other builders and attempted to defraud 
them. 

The Prisoner, who carried his left arm in a sling, wished 
to know what the false pretences were. 

Mr. Dayman said,—re ting he had broken his 
arm by falling over some timber. 

Mr. John Walter H » manager to Messrs. Colls & 
Sons, builders, M ate-street and Camberwell, was 
called as a witness in Mr. Hussey’s case, He said that on 
Friday last a letter was received from the prisoner 
claiming ion for breaking his arm on the Thars- 
day previously by falling over @ block of stone at St. 
Philip’s Church, Queen’s-road, Battersea. An answer 
was sent, and the prisoner had since called at witness's 
office, but he was out at the time. 

Patrick Donovan, Mr. Hussey’s watchman, said he was 
on daty on the night of Th week, bat he did not 
see the prisoner. He also denied that any timber was 
lying about the road. 

Mr. Dayman decided upon remanding the prisoner. 








THE REFUSE OF TOWNS. 


_ Srr,—Your very able article on Sewage Irrigation, 
in lig me to go a little 

your issue of the 22nd ult., appears to me to go a littl 
too far in discarding all exeept irrigation for the 
disposal of the refuse of towr- 

‘herever irrigation has beeu adopted, the necessity for 
extracting the solids, to the fluid for that opera- 
tion, rent apparent ; must therefore be got rid 
of by some other process in conjunction with the former, 
and, if used for manure, as they ought to be, must either 
be carried to and used on the arable land at once, or 
tarned out on the mixen. are also many towns for 
which irrigation could only be adopted at a ruinous outlay, 
where, in wen Me econ is practically impossible and 
consequently w' processes must be established in sub- 
stitati 


You seem to hold that no contrivance yet extant will 
answer for this purpose, and experience would appear to 
bear out your conviction. The reason, in my a for the 
want of success in the best-known processes of precipitation 
and filtration, is that in all of them the solid matter 
remaining mixed with the fluid is thereby in great measure 
dissolved, and tends to saturate the fluid with its soluble 





pote ee precipitation or filtration has com- | 


3; and,— opinion our chemists may incul- 
cate with regard to their richness in fertilising bat 
noxious elements of the and the poverty, on the 
contrary, of the solid parts ,— practice demon- 
strates that the first are very aly decomposed into 
harmless matter, whilst the solution of the two combined 
is very refractory. When, however, the solids are ex- 
tracted in their normal state, much fertilising matter is 
retained in t and the fluid, by means of combined 
precipitation and filtration, is easily rendered innocuous. 

The second Rivers Pollution Commission informs us 
that the effluent sulli 
passage ugh a certain 
admit of its flowing at enoe into the nearest watercourse. 
If such is the case, there ie surely no great effort of science 
in constructing a filter with an equivalent medium for the 
fiuid elements only, especially if, in conjunction there- 
with, proper precipitants are employed. Four years’ 
experience has so convinced me of practicability of such a 
process that I have offered to estabiish at my own cost the 
necessary works for purifying the effluent water from the 
sewers of four towns on the reserving the repay- 
ment of my outlay until their «flicacy bas been demon- 
strated to the of the Thames conservators. 

The sums demanded in the event of success contrast 
most favourably with the estimates for carrying out all 
other schemes , and yet the commissions and 
select vestries—no doubt from compassionate motives— 
have during a long period demurred and continue to hesi- 
tate to accept my proposals, aipeng one case as @ 
reason for not at once accepting my offer, that an Act ma 
be passed next session to cause them to ley out all their 
means in establishing a much more costly system of 


Sewerage, 
i vechene further to make one comment on the very 
com leading article in your last issue on “‘The 


of the Sewage Question.” This, with the 

former article, is so exhaustive of its subject that little 

remains to be added to make them a complete review of 

the present state of the question. i 
In this article you uphold the “separate system ; 





teen oe the pe the rainwater should 
conve: y separate of sewers to different desti- 
nations,—the or refuse to the land, and the rain- 


water to the water-courses, If this system effected all 

that was absolutely necessary, and got rid entirely of the 

polluting matters from cities, » great many of the diffi- 

ae ae Smee met a 
erage wi overcome ; ortunately the 

surface refuse is thereby unprovided for in the sewers, and 

is carried off by the surface drains to po 

-courses. 


and cause sandbanke in the water 


No part of the refuse of towns is so noxions as its road- j 


dirt ; a ng ae Gomnsnh of potatos, is allowed « 
escape in e er-courses, entire purification 
our rivers will not be effected. - 

In all well-arranged systems of the area of 
the gully-grates cmeponetion oh the sewers is limited 
in such manner as only to ad during heavy storms the 
a Baie my ee thro’ enditeanden Aone 

us rain to awe i 
su ial channela. - 3 
ere is no doubt in almoét all cases deep drain 
should not be neglected, and’should be effected | by pore ot 
of channels constructed under the bed of the impervious 
sewers, Cusrizs E, Austin. 








A NEW PHASE IN COMPETITION. 


Sin,—It is proposed to erect a new church at Putney, 
Surrey. A committee was appointed, who invited six 
architects to send in designs in competition. The designs 
have been sent in, and, to the surprise, I should think, of 
all the competitors, there are two designs sent in by two 
architects, members still of the committee, 

A Compztiror, 











PERVIOUS ROOF TILES. 


Srz,—Could any of your readers recommend something 
to apply to roofing tiles to prevent their absorbing so 
much water as they do? 

I have a house covered with tiles, and, requiring a good | 
supply of rain water, have provided a large undergro } 
tank, but am disappointed that the tiles yield so little , 
water in showery w: ather, as they absorb so much. If 
some effective varnish or colourless paint, that would not | 
injure the water, and would come moderate in price, could | 
be brushed over them, it would check this. A tile appears | 
to weigh 2 oz. more when wet than when dry. | 

Is it not a desideratum in building that some tiles should | 
be made free from the before-named cbjection ? 

Rau Warez. 











TAR PAVEMENT. 


THE pavement your correspondent, Thos. H. 
Methven, mentions can orly be fit for footpaths, 
and he appears not to have made any foundation 
for it. It is usual for every kind of paving to 
have some good hard dry stuff to lay it upon. 
The tar pavement I have had laid has lasted 
many years. Mr. William Wright, of Victoria- 
road, Deptford, has laid a large quantity of it, 
and I believe still continues to take contracts for 
it. Tue Layer OF THE PAVEMENT, 








THE COMPLETION OF ALL SAINTS’, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


CoNnsIDERABLE progress has been made daring 
the past year towards the completion of this 





to | total height of the spire from the ground is about 


Y | in old English character shows the dedication of 


edifice. It has been consecrated six years, and 
\from the extreme severity of the architecture, | 
,and its very unfinished state, it was subjected to: 
| much adverse criticism. For lack of fands, the 
‘most striking feature in the design was omitted, 
nothing bat the foundation and the arches for 
‘supporting the tower being completed at the 
‘time of consecration. By a liberal offer from a 
| parishioner, the vicar was induced to form a 
| committee and make an effort to provide for 
| Cambridge what was so greatly missed, espe- 
| cially in a distant view of the town, a lofty and 
| beautifal spire. The spire proper has been com- 
pleted, and the vane, the gift of the Chancellor 
of the University, was fixed by the vicar and his 
churchwarden, Mr. Bulstrode; but there still 
remains to be built a parapet on the tower, and 
aspirelet of an ornamental character, about 24 ft. 
high, at the N.E. angle to the staircase. The 


185 ft. The plain mullions have been removed 
from the north windows of the nave, and the 
heads filled with rich tracery. A new stone wall 
with iron gates has replaced the erection which 
so long disfigured the church. The whole of 
these works, from designs by Mr. Bodley, of 
London, have been carried out by Mr. Loveday, 
of Kibworth, contractor. Within the building 
has also been made towards its com- 

ion. The work of decoration has been begun. 
The roof of the nave has been decorated with 
black monograms, and varied scroll-work in red 
colour on the plasterground. A tall inscription 


the fabric in hononr of All Saints, by rehearsing 
the eight beatitudes. Mr. F. R. Leach, of Cam- 
bridge, is carrying out these works. The nave 
roof has been decorated by Mr. Leach, at his 
own cost. The whole scheme of decoration and 
designs is under the saperintendence of Mr. C. 


THE NEW HARTLEY WINTNEY UNION 
WORKHOUSE, ODIHAM. 


Tue new Hartley Wintney Union Work- 
house is now in course of erection at Winch- 
field Hurst by Messrs. Joseph Bull & Sons, of 
Southampton, contractors (who have carried 


They 

by Mr. Woodthorpe, Mr. H. W. Ball (the 
partner in the firm of Bull & Sons), the clerk of 
the works (Mr. H. Sanders), two of the archi- 
tect’s staff, the foreman of the works, and others, 
and the large party were then conducted over 
the new workhouse. In the main entrance are 
the male and female tramp wards, and then 
comes the courtyard, which brings one to the 
entrance of the main block, where are the board. 
rooms, dining-hall, kitchen, offices, &c. On the 
left are work-sheds and laundries, with spacious 
courtyards leading to the infirmary, which is 
very nearly completed, as are also the fever 
wards, the latter being in a forward state. The 
building is in five blocks, somewhat similar to 


those at the Southampton Workhouse, and the 
‘three in the rear are rapidly approaching com- 


pletion. The main block and other parts are 
also roofed in and slated. The house is designed 
to meet every requirement and regulation of the 
Poor-law Board. The contract is 10,0001. The 
chairman called the workmen around him, and 
ordered that they should be supplied with re- 
freshment. The party afterwards partook of a 
déjetiner at the George Hotel, at the invitation of 
Messrs. Ball & Sons. 








THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Wrrnovt laying any stress on the “ gigantic 
figure, with bare arms and hands, which were 
extended upwards as in prayer,” and on the 
belief that the destruction of the world can be 
foreshadowed by a demonstration of a sign 
arising from the effect of an aurora borealis, 
which can be scientifically accounted for by, and 
referred to, natural causes,—still there some- 
times occur coincidences not altogether unin- 
teresting or unworthy of being recorded. 

In “ Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues,” mention is 
made of an aurora borealis which occurred on 
Monday, October 23, 1804; it was as remarkable 
as that seen on Monday, October 24, last. Now, 
by referring to a chronological table of remark- 
able events, we find that, in 1804, Napoleon I. 
was proclaimed Emperor, and in the following 
year, 1805, on October 21, the battle of Trafalgar 


}and the death of Nelson took place. Still, as 


Ovid says :— 
* Nature knows 


No steadfast station, but ebbs or flows : 
Ever in motion ; she destroys her old, 
And casts new figures in another mould ;” 


and Lucretius tells us that “the world itself is 
ever young, but its transitory scenes pass swiftly 
by. Men come, men go, eager as in a race ; 
each stretches forth his hand to seize the torch 
of life.’ So much for the perpetual flax as 
ordained. 

It would no doubt be interesting to prepare a 
table setting forth each most remarkable aurora 
borealis, with the meteorological observations of 
the following winter and the events, if any, in 
connexion. W. P. Gairrita. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Meerbrook.— St. Matthew’s Church, Meer- 
brook, has had a memorial tower and chancel 
erected to the memory of the Condlyffe family, 
the expense, about 1,1001., having been borne 
by Misa Catherine Condlyffe, the only survivor 
of the family. The church now wants a new 
nave to correspond. 

Kearsley Moor.—The memorial stone of the 
new chureh of St. Stephen, which is now in 
course of erection at Kearsley Moor, near I'arn- 
worth, has been laid. This ae 9 nae 
projected for several years, but dilfliculties, 
mainly connected with the site, have until re- 
cently delayed the execution of the scheme. 
The site has been given by Mr. Starkie, and lies 
between the National School and the Manches- 
ter and Bolton turnpike road. Since the foun- 
dations were laid, the building has 








E. Kempe, of London. 


rapidly, and in some parts ig nearly ready for 
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f. There will be accommodation for | work, having been since filled in with windows of 
about 540 persons, and the cost will be some- | the Decorated period. The roof of this pert, the 
where about 3,200!. The design for this church | whole of the chancel, west tower, and porch are 
was chosen in competition some years since. | in the Perpendicular style, or about the com- 
It is in the Decorated Gothic style. mencement of the fifveenth century. The nave 

Watford.—The new chapel erected for the use roof is very good in detail, and has been illus- 
of the inmates of the Union Workhouse has trated in Brandon’s work on “Open Timber 
been opened by the Bishop of Rochester. The | Roofs.” It has been restored and re-leaded ; all 
new atenoture is at the south side of the Union| the old parts which would from their soundness 
House, and it stands on ground that was formerly | permit of being preserved being retained, and 
occupied as the kitchen garden. It is in the | the necessary new work has been made similar 
Gothic style of architecture, and built of brick,|in size and form tothe old. The church was, 
with Bath stone dressings. The principal door | about twelve years ago, benched in oak; bat 
is on the north side, and at the west end there | the rector, the Ven. Archdeacon Hopper, has for 
is a bell turret. The walls in the interior are of | some time felt that the accommodation was not 
plain brick, relieved by some courses of a darker | sufficient. He, therefore, determined to enlarge 
colour. Accommodation is provided in the nave | it, and called in the assistance of Mr. R. M. 
for 272 persons, the length being 70 ft., the | Phipson, the architect. Mr. Phipson suggested 
width, 25 ft., and the height to the ridge, 37 ft. | that the additional room required would be best 
The roof is of open work of stained deal ; the | obtained by throwing out a north aisle, and that 
open seats and other fittings are also of the | the organ-gallery which still remained might be 
same material. The chancel is distinguished | dispensed with, and a new organ-chamber built 
from the nave by a light screen, on two slender at the east end of this aisle, opening with stone 
pillars supporting the roof. At the entrance are | arches into it and the chancel. This has been 
the reading-desks and pulpit, occupying respec- accordingly done. Three stone piers and arches 
tively the south and north sides. A wall on in the Decorated style are introdaced where the 

either side, from the east wall, encloses the altar, north wall stood, and the windows which were in 
and the spaces outside will be occupied, that on this wall are re-fixed in the new aisles, the west 





the north side as an organ-chamber, and the window being new, of similar character. The|i 


other as a vestry. The floor is laid with God- ' roof of this part is made of pitch pine, moulded 
win’s Hereford encaustic tiles of various colours,’ and carved, and covered with lead. When 
worked in patterns. The east window is par- pulling down the north wall, in about the centre 
tially filled with stained glass. In the centre is of it, and within 2 ft. of the ground, a niche was 
a small group, “ Christ blessing little children.” | discovered. It was about 4 ft. wide and the 
Above are figures, one in each light, symbolical same in height, measuring to the of the 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and each of the arch, and had evidently been bricked up for 
lights has an ornamental border. For the some centuries. It was about 1 ft.deep, and on 
reredos there is a small arch, within which is a | he wall at the back of it was painted, in very 
marble cross on a ground composed of different brilliant colours, a scene representing the death 
marbles, having a peculiar effect. Mr. W. J. | of the Virgin Mary. The colour shook off like 
Hopkins, of Worcester, is the architect ; and the dust, bat a drawing of it has been made, and 
work has been carried out by Mr. G. Warner, | will form one of the illustrations of the Archeolo- 
builder, of Malvern Link, Worcestershire. The gical Journal. The additioual seating is of the 
contract was taken for 820l.,and the sum in| same character as that put up twelve years ago. 
hand for the purposes of the building amounts to | The church is heated by Gidney’s underground 
1,077l. The building is still in an unfinished | stove, and the whole of the work has been done 
state, there being no glass in the windows; by Mr. Grimwood, of Weybread, the cost, in- 
advantage was, however, taken of the presence cluding every expense, being a little under 
of the Bishop in the neighbourhood to open the | 1,0001. 
chapel. Highclere.—In the beginning of last year, 
Hertford.—St. Andrew’s Church has lately re-| Lord Carnarvon instructed Mr. Gilbert Scott 
ceived an addition in the shape of a memorial | with the preparation of designs for Highclere 
window of stained glass, which has just been Church. The works were began early in June 
placed in the south transept of the church by of the same year, and in Jaly, the principal 
Mr. P. Longmore. It has two lights: in one is | stone was laid by the Countess of Carnarvon. 
a representation of Christ blessing little children ; The works are rapidly approaching completion, 
in the second, the miracle of the loaves and | and it is expected the consecration will take 
fishes. In the trefoil, at the top of the window, | placein the last week of November. The church 
is a king, crowned. The window was supplied is situated jast below Clear Lodge, on the road 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, of Bloomsbury. | from the park to the village, and forms a pro- 
Amble.—The consecration of St. Cathbert’s minent featare in the landscape, when seen 
Church, Amble, has taken place. The church from the Andover road. The style is Early 
has been built from designs by Messrs. Austin & English, of the fourteenth centary. The church 
Johnson, of Newcastle, architects. It is in the is built of flint stone, having all dressings of 
Early Decorated style, parallelogram in form, and Bath stone. The plan is in the form of a Latin 
will seat about 360 persons. Mr. Carse, of Amble, cross, and of course stands east and west. From 
was the contractor for the mason’s work; Mr. the approach from the village, the west eleva- 
Gilby, of Warkworth, for the carpenter’s work ; tion and the west gable are first seen, flanked 
Mr. Fortune, of North Sunderland, for the with buttresses, their weatherings terminating 
tiler’s work; Mr. King, of Morpeth, for the in a trefoil coping: between and round the 
plamber’s work and gasfittings; and Mr. buttresses isa projecting string, over which is a 
Bowman, of Morpeth, supplied the glass for the two-light window, having projecting labels, ter- 
windows. | minating in carved bosses. The two-light win- 
Bristol. — St. Peter’s Church has been re-| dow is surmounted by a circular window having 
opened for public worship. Last year the stone- eight cusps, anda label and bosses richly carved. 
work of the building was restored, at a cost of On the north elevation is the main entrance 
2501; and within the past few weeks about 6001. door, with a moulded arch, with label and carved 
have been spent in cleaning the building and bosses. Farther on are two two-light windows, 
improving and augmenting the accommodation. | having irregularly shaped quoins and arch 
Amongst the principal alterations and improve- | stones ; beyond this lies the tower, flanked on 
ments may be mentioned the removal of the every side by stout buttresses; in both angles 
high pews and the substitution of open benches | are projections for the doors to the vestry and 
with carved ends. The organ-screen over the ringing-rooms, the projection for the admission 





chief entrance has been taken away, and the of the turret stairs having the stone weathering 


space thus acquired, with the re-pewing in mo- 

dern style, has given 200 additional sittings. 

The organ is to have 2001. spent upon it, and is 

a in the hands of Mr, Vowles, for renovation 

and improvement. In the chancel, which has 

been remodelled, oak stalls have been substituted 

for the reading-desk and churchwardens’ seats. 

The old pulpit has been removed and a new one 

eg eg a ge shafts, erected in its 
place. the chancel, also, h 

= brass gas-standards. ee 

tarston (Suffolk).—The church of the vill 

of Starston has been restored, and enlarged, a 
re-opened for divine service. Until this year the 
church consisted of a nave and chancel, south 
porch, and west tower. Its erection is of various 
dates. The walls of the nave are of late Norman 


finishing in a carved cross. The tower measures 
54 ft. in height, being surmounted by a spire, 
estimated at about 48 ft., the height thus being 
102 ft. to the top of the spire, without count- 
ing the vane. The tower is perforated with 
many lights and openings, and the spire has 
four projecting dormers, filled up with louvre 
boarding. Beyond the tower are the windows 
to the chancel, having moulded arches, pro- 
jecting labels, and bosses to the same, carved in 
the natural foliage of the country. We now 
come to the east elevation, the most richly 
carved and decorated portion of the building 
externally. The gable is supported on the front 
by four buttresses, flanked by others at the 
angles. The main feature is an arcading, con- 





sisting of four arches, supported on shafting. 


— 
These form niches. Ia the centre of , 

carved corbel (presamably, these ptt belay 
tended to receive statues of the four evangelists) 
Over this is a wheel window, rich] moulded. 
having carved span: with carved label. tor’ 


5 


thing that attracts the attention is the nave 
arcade, consisting of a series of octagon stone 
shafting, resting on carved and moulded bases, 
and surmounted by carved caps. From thes 
spring the arches, having labels pro. 
jectipg and in bosses, representing 
female heads in attitude. The cor. 


ved, representing 
“ piously ve:” these are surmounted 
and cro with flowers and foliage conven 


contain the , and on the south side of the 
altar is a two-light window, forming two seats. 


in the spandrels: it is partly crowned with 
cresting and crocketiog, carved. 


designed by the Rev. Lord A. Compton. The 
chancel is laid with glazed Minton tiles, artisti- 
cally arranged. There are three stone steps 
ascending to the altar-rail. The choir stalls are 
ranged along each side of the chancel and close 
to these is the door of the vestry, which is 
situated under the tower. The floors of the nave 
and aisle are laid in black and red tiles, in 
different patterns, and the church is seated for 
250 sittings. The monuments are a notable 
feature in the church. Much expense must have 
been required to remove these from the old church 
and restore and fix them here, especially the 
Kingsmill monument, which was done by artists 
from London, and forms a prominent featare 
near the door. Quaint inscriptions on some of 
the tablets are worthy of notice. Among others 
we noticed a statue Roubilliac, which is not 
& common thing in a country parish church. The 
roofing in the chancel aisle and nave is an open 
one, and is of stained and varnished wood. We 
understand several memorial windows are at 
once to be inserted. The church is to be heated 
with Garney stoves, and thirteen of Moores 
ventilators have well provided for the venti- 
lation. Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of London, are 
the contractors for the works ; Messrs. Farmer 
& Brindley were selected by Mr. Scott as the 
artists for the carving ; Ravenor, Brothers, exe- 
cuted the decorations; and Mr. Blackie is clerk 
of the works. 

Clapton Park, — The foundation stone of 
All Saints New District Church was laid on 
Saturday last, the 29th of October, by Mr. 
A. J. B. Beresford, M.P. The Rev, J. F. Stam- 
mers, the incumbent designate, assisted by 
several of the local clergy, i The 
Church, which will accommodate upwards of 
800 worshippers, will consist of # nave, lighted 
by a clearstory, aisles, chancel, and south aisle, 
with vestries and on the 

side of the chancel. The walls will be faced exter: 
ay with Kentish and internally with 
brick, relieved by bands. The tower 
and spire, to be hereafter added, will be erected 
at the west end of the south aisle of the nave. 
The style of architecture is the Geo- 
metrical of the end of the thirteenth century. 
The architect under whose su ion the pag 
works are being carried out is Mr. Francis *- 
Dollman. The contractors are Mesers. Dove 
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want of fands. Mr. Chick dealt with the 
chancel and Mr. Haddon with the chancel screen 
and stalls. 


Books Received. 


Tus Rectangular Review for the current 
quarter sustains our good opinion of it as a well- 
conducted periodical, notwithstanding its some- 
what crotchety and unfortunate name, which 
certainly stands in its way as a successful quar- 
terly, of general interest to the public. The 
present issue contains papers on “ Our Scholastic 
Institations,” “ Ancient Mottoes,” “Opera and 
Drama,” “ Bismarck and the Bismarcks,” with 
portraits of the Count and his wife, a view of 
his home in Pomerania, and a sketch of his coat 
of arms. There are also papers on “ Analogies 
of Music and Painting ;” on “ Freemasonry : its 
Use and Abuse ;” on “ Incremation v. Interment 
and Undertakers ;” on ‘‘ Beauty and Cosmetics ;” 
and others.—— Fraser’s Magazine for November 
contains @ paper on “ Modern Italian Art,” from 
which we may guote @ passage or two :— 

Italian art of to-day, like its literature, is too much a 
reflection of the past. The former i is kept in 
existence rather by its traditions and erudition than by an 
understanding of the life of to-day. Government con- 
siders it a duty to foster art by means of academies, com- 
petitive exhibitions, free lectures, and the annual purchase 
of certain works. Art, like other education, being made 
a pensioner of the State, as might be expected, the public 
caialel yotedane av pealedibone® Ging aon, Uses tease pans 
onal interest is at Sake. There are no Italian b maet 
works of art to speak of. Works purchased 
Government are usually put where they are little seen.’ In 
general they are not worthy of exhibition. Unless Italy 
ceases as entirely to live in her old msthetic as in her 
effete ecclesiastical and political training, the promise of a 
future in art commensurate to her ancient renown is abao- 
lutely nothing. New Italy has to make its gods in its own 
image. A nation, like an individual, can make s genuine 
character for itself only by strenuous exertions in harmony 
with its specific conditions. Now, the clever artists of 
Italy look two ways at once for guidance—one eye turned 
on antiquity, and the other to the Imperial French school, 
which is as bad a guide in refouoding their national art as 
are Napoleonic ideas in remodelling their government.” 
—-—A specimen of “A Dictionary of Technical 
Terms relating to Iron ; in French, German, and 
English,” in course of preparation, by Alex. 
Tolbausen, Ph.D., Translator to the Patent 
Office, has been published as a supplement to 
the Engineer of 14th October, 1870. 


aan 
Hon 


Biscellanca, 


The Truck System in the Black Country. 
The Birmingham Daily Gazette has sent a special 
commissioner into the Black Country to inquire 
into the working of the “‘ Track” or “ Tommy” 
system. The first of his letters, which appeared 




















on the 31st ult., brings to light an amount of | ©*P® 


misery among the nailmaking trade in Dadley 
perfectly heartrending. Hesays,—* The houses 
of nailers are generally to be found in the lowest 
part of a town or hamlet, in filthy courts and 
back slums. Take, for instance, those in 
Dadley. We find them in Badger’s-square, 
in a disgusting court in Tower- street, at 
the Belpers, and the Barracks. So pinched 
with poverty are the tenants of the dens and 
holes here situated, that the small rent de- 
manded cannot be regularly paid. Consequently, 
landlords can ill affurd to ley out money in 
repairs, or in sanitary operations. Tenants 
thus become the victim of disease. Upon a 
recent visit to the barracks, ia Dadley, we found 
the houses in a miserably dilapidated condition, 
and some of them not fit for occupation. The 
out-houses (within two yards of the back-doors) 
were running over with filth, and the adjoining 
ashpits topful. In close proximity to these 
places are the workshops of the nailers. It will 
not be surprising, then, that fever should be 
raging in the locality.” 

Site of Market for Foreign Cattle —The 
Corporation of London, as it appears by the 
report of the last meeting of Common Council, 
have under their consideration the adoption of a 
suitable site for the intended new market for 
foreign cattle. Deptford dockyard, it is now 
said, might be utilised for this purpose; and the 
markets committee are about to inspect and 
report upon its suitability. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—<Acocording to the 
City Press, the Girdlers’ Company have voted 
the sum of twenty guineas towards the fund 
being raised for the completion of the interior of 
St. Paul’s. Eleven of the City companies have 
recently subscribed to this great work. 





Locomotive Street Vehicles.—In origi- 
nating the modern velocipede movement, as we 
not long since showed, the Builder suggested the 
use of various motive powers to be applied to 
velocipedes, Bath chairs, cabs, and even omni- 
buses; and, amongst others, india - rubber 
“accumulators” of power. This, we observe, is 
now being done in America. The New Orleans 
Republican, in an article entitled “ An Omnibus 
moved by Clockwork,” describes a new self- 
acting omnibus which has recently been tried in 
that city :—“ Underneath the carriage is what 
seems an enlargement of an American clock- 
spring made of india-rubber. There is a strong 
platform, on which the car is to rest, and to this 
platform ia attached the by no means compli- 


cated combination of cogs and wheels, which, | 


when acted upon by the elastic power of india- 
rubber, moves the car with steady motion at 
almost any given rate of speed. In front, beneath 
the platform, there is a large wheel, called in the 
specification of the patent the power pulley, among 
mechanics known as the master-wheel. It acts 
like the drum on which is wound the mainspring 
of a watch. By means ofa circular lever, exacily 
like the horizontal wheel to regulate the breaks 
in ordinary cars, the master-wheel is tarned, and 
the india-rubber wound round it until that re- 
maining on the pulleys acquires extreme tension. 
When wound up, the contractile power of the 
india-rubber bands will give the requisite motion 
to the machinery for the propulsion of the car. 
The propelling machinery of the car is provided 
with a means of reversing its motion, which is 


the | acted upon by a lever adapted to the foot; by 


this means the car can be made to run backward 
as well as forward with equal facility. There is 
no necessity to stop the car in order to wind up 
the machinery. It can be wound up while at fall 
speed with as much facility as a Lepine watch 
can be wound up while going. 


Wew Bridge at Bathampton.—The new 
bridge over the Avon, at Bathampton, which 
will afford a convenient means of communica- 
tion between that village and Batheaston, has 
been opened for fraffic. It has been erected at 
a cost of about 2,5001, by Mr. Edwin Hill, of 
Bath. It is a stone structure, built in eight 
Gothic arches, the three principal ones being in 
the water, while the other five are land arches. 
The span of the main arches is 30 ft. each, and 
the height of the roadway from high-water mark 
is about 14ft. The roadway on the Bathampton 
side begins at the turn which the old ferry-road 
makes just before coming to the mill, and is 
about 120 yards in length. It is raised, and 
enclosed with wooden railings on either side. 
The length of the bridge is 200 ft., and its width 
about 25 ft. The parapet on either side is 
pierced with trefoil perforations, and ornamental 
are fixed at the head of the main buttresses. 
A toll-house has been built, in the Gothic style, 
near the brewery on the Batheaston side. 


Bradford Corporation and Manningham 
Park.— The corporation of Bradford some 
months since accepted an offer from Mr. Samuel 
Canliffe Lister to sell tothem Manningham Park, 
at the price of 40,0001. The park is situated 
within the borough of Bradford, and is in the 
centre of its most sylvan township, Manning- 
ham; is beautifully adorned with fine timber ; 
and commands wide and extensive prospects of 
the hills which inclose the valleys of Shipley and 
the Aire. The estimated value of the estate is 
65,0001, bat Mr. Lister consented to accept 
40,0001., on condition that at least not fewer 
than forty acres of the park should be dedicated 
for ever to the use of the inhabitants of the 
borough. The purchase having been effected, 
after some necessary delay, the mayor and the 
corporation of Bradford recently entered into 
formal possession of the estate. 


Steel. —The exports of unwrought steel from 
the United Kingdom in August amounted to 
3,136 tons, against 2,712 tone in August, 1869, 
and 2,444 tons in August, 1868. The exports to 
France to August 3let this year, amounted to 
2,112 tons, against 1,950 tone in the correspond. 
ing period of 1869, and 1,667 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1868. This branch of our 
exports would appear to be steadily extending. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—At 
the opening meeting of the members of this 
Corporation for the session 1870-71, on Tuesday 
next, the Sth inst., a paper, by Mr. Thos. D. 
Ridley, descriptive of the “ Cofferdams used in 
the execution of No. 2 Contract of the Thames 
Embankment” will be read and discussed. 


The Architectural and Archaeological 
Society of Durham.—The Architectural and 
ical Society of Durham and Northum- 
berland held ite last meeting for the season on 
Monday, at Tynemouth and Seaton Delaval. 
The day was tolerably fine for the season, and 
there was a good attendance of members. They 
met at Tynemouth, at eleven o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded to the Priory, which was examined. At 
noon the company went by the Blyth and Tyne 
train to Seaton Delaval, where the hall and 
church were visited. At 2°49 they returned to 
Cullercoats, and viewed the Monk’s Stone at 
Monk House. The members dined together in 
the evening. 

Alterations of the Guildhall, Swansea 
Seven tenders were received in reply to adver- 
tisement. Mr. Phipps, the architect, estimated 
the cost of the work at about 2,800l. or 2,9001. 
The tenders were :—Mr. David Morgan (Swan- 
sea), 3,7501.; Mr. Wm. Williams (Swansea), 
3,5071.; Mr. Thos. Rees (Swansea), 3,1891. ; 
Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins (Swansea), 
8,1001.; Mr. Joseph C. Rees (Neath), 2,9451. ; 
Mr. Thos. White (Swansea), 2,7501.; and Mr. 
John Everall (Great Malvern), 2,6721. The ten- 
der of Mr. Everall, being the lowest, was ac- 
cepted, and the work has been commenced. 


Revival of Trade.—At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
the Chairman stated that there had been an 
enormous increase of business at home, princi- 
pally due to the war, and particularly in the 
shipping trade. The railway companies at their 
Manchester centre had been so overwhelmed 
with goods of all kinds during August, Septem- 
ber, and October, that it had been with the 
greatest difficulty they could get through their 
traffic. They had had to work night and day in 
order to deal with the immense quantity of 
goods that were poured in upon them. 


Covent Garden Opera.—Those who provide 
the public at this time of the year with good pic- 
tures or good music, are entitled to thanks. We 
have elsewhere spoken of some of the former now 
accessible in London; let us add an intimation 
that Mr. Mapleson has commenced a short series 
of operatic performances at the Royal Italian 
Opera House with a stronger company than can 
usually be looked for in the wiater, inclading 
the admirable Mdile. Titiens, Madame Sinico, 
Madame Trebelli, Mdile. Iima di Murska, Signor 
Cotogni, and Signor Faucelli. Lucrezia Borgia 
was given on Tuesday evening with completene:s 
and effect. 


Rupert-street Improvement.—We have to 
congratulate the Vestry of St. James’s,—and we 
might say the whole of the West-end of London, 
—on the decision now come to with reference to 
the opening of this communication between 
Oxford-street and the South. It has been 
the work of eight years, and the result of 
divers regular pitched battles and many skir- 
mishes. The Metropolitan Board of Works also 
deserve acknowledgment for prompt recognition 





of the recent special opportunities for negocia- 
tions, which wili result in the happy accomplish- 
ment of the long-wanted improvement. 


Monument to a Welsh Bard.—Progress 
is being made by Mr. A. H. James, sculptor, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire, with the monument to 








be erected at Groeswen, near Caerphilly, by public 
subscription, to the memory of Caledfryn, who, 
during his life, was one of the most popular 
bards of Wales. An immense block of Radyr 
granite has been laid on the vault as the founda- 
tion of the monument, which will be composed 
of polished red granite, standing upwards of 9 ft. 
high, the base being 9 ft. square. In one of the 
panels of the die will be placed a bronze 
medallion of the deceased bard. 


St. David's Cathedral.—Messrs. Wood & 
Sons, having completed a contract to restore 
(under the direction of Mr. Scott), the eastern 
portion of this cathedral, the choir, and the 
towers, have now received orders to proceed 
with further works in the restoration of the 
nave and aisles, together with their roofs (which 
are all covered with lead), and also the requisite 
timber ceiling of the former. 


The City Library and Museum.—We 
learn from the daily papers that the first stone 
of the intended New Library and Museum for 
the City of London, and of which we gave a 
view and plans not long ago, was laid on Thurs- 
day, the 27th ult. 
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Pier for Coatham, near Darlington.— 
meeting of the promoters of the ngs wena 
pier at Coatham has been held at the Lobster 
Hotel, when it was unanimously decided to pro- 
ceed with the formation of a company for the pur- 
poseof carrying this pier into execution forthwith. 
The sum of 3,0001. was oe and — 
promises made will considerably increase 
amount. The capital is to be 7,0001., the engi- 
neers being Mr. John Fowler, C.E., Stockton-on- 
Tees, and Mr. C. J. Adams, Stockton and 
Coatham. 

Instruction in Science for Women.— 
We would direct attention to the lectures on the 
Elements of Physical Science about to be given 
in the Theatre of the South Kensington Maseum, 
by Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and Oliver, com- 
mencing on the 9th of November, at eleven in 
the morning. An advanced course will be com- 
menced on the 15th, and the first of six on the 
Clavecin and Pianoforte, by Mr. Ernst Pauer, 

will be delivered on the 16th, in the afternoon. 


Metropolitan Board of Works Contracts. 
A correspondent again objects that the Board do 
not send lists of the amounts of tenders to each 
competitor. He writes,—‘In the case of sewer 
or road contracts the amounts are generally read 
out in open court, but in the case of the fire- 
engines stations, the contracts being settled in 
committee, the result to the contractors is not in 
any way made known.” 








TENDERS. 


For new chapel and schools, Heywood-street, Man- 
chester. Mr. Ric’ Owens, architect, Quantities by 














Mr, Crowcroft :— 
Thomson Sc ones Pe Ee £2,696 0 0 
TI cissnksndnitiiipenbiaih idee cigilecibods 2, 00 
Jones . ee 2,494 0 0 
TNR an ccervensune-ccommnaes >. 0 oO 
a 2,439 0 0 
Foggett 2,431 0 0 
Parry ... 2,398 0 0 
Davies & Mawdsley .. 2,369 0 0 
Heard & Eaddie .............. srxccoce 2,300 O O 
Thomsoa (York-street)* ......... 2,327 0 0 


* Accepted, 





For stone staircase, vaults, &c., in rear of Nos. 301 and 
302, Strand. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. T. T. Green :— 






Thompson .......... sliniatsabnain Eaerere £1,645 0 0 
Snowdon..........0+.0. wee 1,446 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ....... vow »e 8 0 
Crabb & Vaughan ... es 1,414 0 0 
OE ici nls hinks o- 1,395 0 0 
EL Sie oD 1,392 0 0 
ES ied be RAR) 1,379 0 O 
Kelly, Brothers............c00-..s0s. . 1,373 0 0 
Scriviner & White .............c.00 1, 0 0 
GP A I asics noice cnccehensecone 1,2 00 
Sharpington & Cole (accepted).. 1,289 0 0 





For St. Philip’s Schools, Arlin, 

Gough, architect. Quantities : supplied : 

CAI acmeravensittasstentasoacea’ cheap £3,350 

= ackson & Shaw 

arwick & Thurgood 886 

_ Crabb & Vaughan...,......... torecesee 2,942 
Chappell 


-square. Mr, 





Bishop............ 

Nightingale vee 
Hughesdon.,,.., 
Henshew............... 


ecocoooooceooocoecosoocecooooso 
@esoooooesoooooooscesooooseso 





For shop and stores, Blackfriars, for Messrs, Spi 
Pond. Mr. E. Powell, architect :— p: sag'y 








Barrett & Wickerlow ............... £8,440 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..... dinageaniacedlliowcs 7,717 0 0 
Moreland & Son .......cccccecsooe.os 7,622 0 0 
ONO BBO cesscinsseaistains 7,541 0 0 
” rmeabe nihy on Sipee ania saneneceioge 7,494 0 0 
7 00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 








For alterations and a yg at 15, Herrington-square. 





is jiey, Bee 
WENT, BIB. cccccecssecanee ota sess, £605 0 0 
BRNO sis cscecincstieeclon ke Goer « 572 00 
- enressyececcsscnicsonee évcebeacpeneses 568 0 0 
BED nccccrecesssscseessesenes es 565 0 0 
feces eoceorvencacaes 557 0 0 
IID sisdeciiriasecdicccritcis . 549 00 
BOER sissesinsssccce abevinciee evesnese come 648 0 0 





For_bui —— rooms at Belvedere, Kent, Mr. 
A. RB. ta 














3 

mi pore 

austen 00 
Butler 0 0 
Blake ,..... 0° 
Tongue .....0.. 00 

For a new shaft, 100 {%. in height, for the Alum end 


Ammonia Compan Kon, ate , Hawgood-street, Bow Com- 
a Dand . ackson i 
= Ieuaa ( pted £206 0 0 


For a new infirmary, new board-room and offices, and 
alterations, at the Steysing Union Workhouse, Shore- 
ham, Sussex. Mr, B. 
sup 














Barstow & Burfoot ..rccscesesereseee £5,047 0 0 
, eae pricecccennnageceneseses ag 00 
i csmaetseebeed’ Cen” ee 
J.& A. Stenning . ercéacscesessidvcieas Meine 7 
Nash & Co, ww. 8,828 0 0 
TERRE sesssereemrmaouniandin, Se ee 
Smith ........ ani wee 8,004 0 0 
Lockyer ...... 3,560 0 0 
J..Chappel!.......0..... 3,404 0 0 
Dalby ...... wes 3,200 0 0 
Miles ... 3,145 0 0 
Blac accepied) 3,099 0 0 
W. Chappel (withdrawn) ......... 2,799 0 0 





For the erection of three shops in High-road, Turnham- 




















green, for Mr. Owen Davies. Mr. E. Monson, jon., 
architect. > 7 myprehatbegcaediien Shrabsole :— 
Lamb & BOM seccccreseesscorervseressee el, 984 0 0 
DOSTORROE acsncscerecsecrecesqrecienenns. Be 
Scholtes ........... fackidabeskors - 1,687 9 0 
Capps & Ritso *............+ jeminrs Ae @ 
Harrison & Son....... we. 1,690 0 0 
Scarlett & Elmer .,.......ccs0r0e0. 1,574 0 0 
Mansfield ....... edensbdbcssciurelguiell . 1,563 0 0 
Henning & Son ........+. 1,545 0 0 
Goug sind oesennnenie 1,496 0 0 
Niblett & Son’ oop wiliaaseiiairs 1,400 0 0 
ER cenesenereceneescdoncen mocnbanbenue . 1,360 0 0 
IS Rae 1,350 0 0 
Barber & Groome viccccccosesesreee 1,329 0 O 
J.&R, becommncnd Jane -. 1,249 0 0 
PTE edécecussotendsccicinw 1,245 0 0 
We \Losiens. -.ccccdetscaces 1,160 0 0 
Too late. 
Day & Beach.,.,..0..ccccereeree 184215 4 
Nightingale ....0....c00ees000 . 1,721 0 0 
Dever & Oo. cccsecsesinssccasecccsenese S00 0 
For the supply of glass cases and plate glass, to be used 
at the International Exhibition of 1871, 
For the Frames, 
BAO nakintes sdttinescennacse ccccsceoves 1,726 15 O 
Howard & Sons ........... rere ee ae 
INTL TE-EIDy. cuccensnksnpaiecsupetanapes 1,467 0 0 
Lucas, Bros. 1,446 8 0 
Johnstone, Jeanes, é Co... cosscosee 1,915 6 O 
Gillow & Co. eres even namy: Eee 
 sctuabinalits deliee aaeriniahioteiiidetiniente « 1,176 17 10 
Halles & Sons (accepted) ...... 1,167 15 6 
Por the Glass, 
Thames Plate Glass Company ...... £512 11 7 
RNIN icsccpuicsnsccinsisoncennsiggpouiads 428 11 0 
London and Manchester Plate 
Glass Company............ ESE . 41100 
Savoy Glass Company .............+ _~ . 0 
Birmmgbam Plate Glass Com 5 


y 
Willmore, Brothers (accepted) ... 334 18 10 
For Nos. 84 and 9, St. tor. af s-place, ay 





for Mrs, General Blake. G. Legg, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Griffiths i— Deduct for 
Bath Stone, 
King & Sons ......... £17,000 0 0 ... £754 0 0 
Mansfield & Price... 16,5383 0 0 ... 745 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ... 16,263 0 0 ... 7609 0 0 
COROT isi semniestsanes 15,64 00 .,. 654 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw -. 15,500 0 0 ... 800 0 0 
Patrick & Son ...... 15,187 0 0 ... 500 0 0 
Dove, Bros, ......... 15,075 0 0 ... 475 0 0 
a & Sons.... 14,823 0 0 ,,. 530 0 0 
Ne «.. 14,678 00 ... 60 00 
Colls & Sons . 14,376 0 0 ... 960 0 0 
Hill & Sons* .. a 14,155 0 0 ., 60 0 0 

“s Accepted. 





¥or the erection of a warehouse to be builtin Bell-yard 
City-road, St. Luke’s. Mr. J.W. Reed, architect 




















jane 
Oe. RO eo RO 1,349 0 0 
hCG a 
BD. tarepuitcedosgendteeacnana wsceens MET: Se 
Suen b Ghapina onbasvasbadened oo. 1,622 0 0 
DOWWR jiciisticnsdciene pieebincodésniahiba - 1,480 0 0 
t Fora pele of vilias, Hazellville-road, Hornsey-lane, N. 
Mr. J. Reed, architect : — 
Peatcheott ......ccccscccsee: --- £3,086 0 0 
Brown & SONS ........00ecc0s000 sone 2,700 0 O 
BNE tics tobihédynins <necnitiegieiaciiod . 2,596 0 0 
WUUNEES 5. -ccderscacscsceonecscnvesees SOO Ow 
Collingwood ... ecevts csveesescesvocesensee SORE O O 
Hawkes ...... ibid sibicdnesies ssosescses 3,934 18 0 
Poulson 2208 0 0 
pS Spank taba . 2,284 0 0 
NOS ixinliscssiceks sSoccae cis 2,284 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley .. 2,276 0 0 
‘ooper .. 2,274 0 
hearer ainRcirend ion 2,222 0 0 
Chessum 2,005 0 0 
Weer .ciicc 2,020 16 0 
Dyne .... 1,927 0 0 
Hoare .. 1,796 0 0 
L vo» 1,575 0 0 
For New Congregational Church at Broadstairs, for the 
. Bennett anc the Building Committee, Messrs. 
E, Habershon & Brock, batenasinnis 
Osborne ....cossers-sree =eonrnone ae 00 
Nightingale odeunssteasiabariclnaisety 1,308 00 
Wilkins & Son ....... ddscdioccscices S061 O: 0 
Hiller .., rdoauae 1,335 0 0 
BOEWIEE necczrseneer ssorerccomecenanes A OO 
Starkie sssrscsrersessercne 29870 OO 
Soaks ascpaa csvercssesrececserts §1,046:11 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Architectaral Art Clawes (cancelled ; having appeared elsewhere), 
—J. W. LN. (Col. Gest; Ooges Komingion Gees, W,).—©. (ia type), 
—I,noramus (see Weale’s Treatise on Mathematical Tnstrumente),— 
G. 8, (the price of a book ean always be learnt bya note to the 
publisher).—J. H.—J. & &.—W. O—F, T. D.—J. 48.—T. w.t 
Mr. C.—J. W.—W. T. P.-J. B—W. H. W.—0, B-8. Fo C.-y. xk 
Messrs. O'C.—J, H. R.—Dr. W.—&.~T. N.—H. H. 8 ~T. C.—w. yw — 
RE T—™. Y. ¥.—F. 0. H.—B M.N.—T. J, HH. JE. J.-B. 7, 
—8, &8—Co!. 8.—W. B.—W.—W. W. 

AR cdehemnante oh ates ety $f CRN, Bee must be sccompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, uot necessarily fo 
publication. 

Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


oe!" 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBDRS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi. 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

sAdnartionmantn comes sagseeaionne Da cove 
week's issue THREE o'clock, 
on THURSDAY. ye 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
** Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be supplied with Tue Buitper 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In crown 8vo. with 150 


A RUDIMENTARY "MANUAL of 


RCHITECTORE: being a Concise History and Explanation 
2 tne principal Btylea of Buropean Architecture, Ancient, Mediwral 


Renaissacce ; with their chief Variations “deacribed aad iltus 
tented. Ts which is & Giomary of Techaics! Terms. 
By THOMAS Asthor of * * Tae Sie pping-st a. to 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & ‘co. Paternoster-row. 


Just Published, price 34. 
HE REPORT of the SEWAGE COM- 
MITTEE of the TOTTENHA LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH 
on ihe DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE of vheir District. 
ted by * “t yas C&, Surveyor te the Board. 
F. N. SPON, 4%, Charing-crom. 








asa ON IRON AND STSEL. 
Thid edition, revised and imyroved, price 10s. 6!. 


[BON : its History, Properties, and Pro- 
ceeses of Manufacture, 
By Sir WILLIAM FAIRBA IRN, Bart. ©.F. LL.D, &e, 
With numerous illustrations. 
COSTENTS. 
lo Mm Properties of 
iz a ee Wrought Iron 
< Redection of Ores. 11, Armour Plates, 
. 
5. Conversion of Crade into | 12. Chem'‘cal ae of 
= ney 13, Fatiotie of Iron 
r) 
© renga eet M | Te Seren ent oO 
7. The Forge tal Researches om 
8. Mr. Be-semer's Process, a Pro 
9. Production of Steel. ot tte 





ECrs AND SURVEYORS 


DP#sisxs  PREPAR ARED from ROUGH 


cool stoked, antinned. Gasntitine Vibuce. amt ae aieen 
or ng, 
sen eeredaae Terms moderate,—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR 


19, Tusvieriua, Holborn. 


ARTN ERSHIP.—An artistic Architect, of 
experience = Country Houses, is desirous of PUR. 


Caiasina. * SHARE oF EuSHUP ina miventatticeed «nd 
perous Rnouirecr’a OFFIC8,—Addres, THUPH, care of Mr. 
ton, 46, Drummond -strect, Ba.ton-squire, Loa ton. 


ARTNERS HIP.—WANTED, by 4 
BUILD 











for _ parm penied by by sts of 
testimonials aod reqtired, to be for- 
warded at once to Mes ma, GEORGE WA POLLARD, 343 
Warwick -cross, 8.W. 





are desirous re roattone 
oe ene to Gill the oftee of DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 

The} Peat Ghandi te fies of DISKRICE BU his who’e 
time to th to the duties of his office. The district comprises, about 175 


present and occupat gecom panied by recent testi- 
we to be seut te me ou or before MOAT, the 4 NOVEM, 
a MARK SMALLPEICE, Clerk. 


Guildford, 26th Ostober, 1870. 
jUBVEYOS and INSPECTOR tof 
eet i.e, SATURDAY, the 1 the 13th inaencta ot vot NOVEM MBER it bert 
APPOINT a &URVEYOR ond 





AP 
their Distuict, The person appolated will 
bs of allnen defenee nnd tor works that 1aY 
required, and superintend the execution of such tee tha’ 


| 
i 
E 
i 
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& 
E 
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: 
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fi 
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ASHTON & GREEN 


(LATE A. A. ROBINSON & CO,), 


14 & 16, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, EC. 
SLATE AND IRON MERCHANTS, 


Importers and Manufacturers of MARBLE and Enamelled Slate CHIMNEY PIECES, Stoves, 
Ranges, Kitcheners, and every description of Marble and Slate Masonry. 
SLATE SLABS.—Sanded, Planed, and Self-faced, in all Sizea and ROOFING SLATES,—All the Quesvied Sizes and Colours,—Blues 














Thicknesses, varying from 1 foot to 12 feet long and 1 foot to 6 feet arple, Red, and Green, of several 5 
wide, and Manufactured into the following Articles, viz. :—Cisterns RIDGING —Slate of verte Sizes, with and withou 

a ; ~ < & Roll, and also 
for Houses, Factories, Breweries, and Papermakers’ Vats ; Lavatories, with Galvanised Cast-iron Cresting, Tearo-Metattic, Blae and 


Urinals, Pickling Troughs, Ships’ . Bagatelle and Biiliard F : - itches 
Tables, Bins for Wine or Beer ‘nee mea Ses Cader She EA Bema Dei Br oo of name = - SS SANITA. ay eerie va G5 


Houses, Dairies, Pantries, Larders, Stores, and Stables; Chimney- Usinal Pon Basies A 
: : < ; , Angular Bedford Cradles, Flat Wall Bedfords, of 
La eons Paving, Steps and Risers, and many other useful various Sizes and Patterns, with and without Lips. Basins, Circular, 
artic] Angular,and Square, and many others of the ordinary Stock Sizes. 
ENAMELLED SLATE.—Chimney-pieces, Urinals, Lavatories, Baths, Brass Fittings, Spindle Valves, Round Closet Valves, Wastes and 
and Facia Slabs, and Inscription Tablets, Hall and Refreshment Washers, Connecting Screws, Draw-off Cocks, Ring Washers & Plugs. 





Table Tops, Chess-boards, Loo, Console, and Dressing Tables, 4c. | BELL TRAPS, &. WHITE GLAZED TILES. 





x, 


Slate 


i ee ee 


MARBLE (t{{ 
CHIMNEY 





mie Aa \ | 


































Why CHIMNEY 

PIECES el | / Aas PIECES 
of Every Kind, Sy 17 / SS are produced 
Style, } in imitations 

P , 
and Price, peg fis pci of the Choicest 
suitable DRAWINGS apie 
' rare Marbles 

for Cottage or FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. cas 
Mansion. ————— | ed : Inlay Work. 
‘ae Uf 





THE FOLLOWING VARIETY IS GENERALLY KEPT IN STOCK:— 


- ite Vein, Biue Belge, St. Ann’s, Black, | ENAMELLED SLATE.—Ezyptian Green, Griotte, Lamachelle, Rosa 
MARBLES.” Gicil de yraisir irs gon. ang no de Castille, Italian Antique, Belgian Grey, St. Ann's, Biack, Swedish aad Parple Porghyriss 
Griotte, Mona, Jaune Lamartine, Black and Gold, Blanc P., and Statuary. Granites, Serpentine, &e. &c. 


IMT r ' HOR 





=) ae 














a. _ cae. i 
Silat Ete aL ea eee abn 








IMPROVED YORKSHIRE RANGE, | and Plugs,and Door fitted with Bright Bands» 








Elliptic Stov Stoves for Bed-| _ Minton’s and — Ane ed ¢ ith } wrought-iron Oven, with | Bright Gridiron and Standard or Grilli 
rooms, Berlin Biack Registers, with and | Rain-water Goods, Sash-weigh's, 8. set plete, Boght wrought Fall Bar, and | Stove in place of Hot Hearth, with Side and 
without Bright Beads, ht = o—_ Co ges, Self-scting Ranges, | Bright wrought Fall Crow over fre, Draw | Back Recessed Corin and ancbet Gneke 
Gecisters, Berlin Black and Brida eects, | Cottage Kitcheners, Builders’ Kiteheners, | Grate with wrought hinged. Dripping-pan | Plate, with enclosed Top Cover, and lange 
Fae » Dog Grates, Viila Kitcheners, Club Kitcheners, and the | Stand & Rack, Hot Hearth with loose Rings | wrought-iron Boiler, for bath and n use, 


rg No invited to INSPECT the SHOOW-ROMS, where over 1,030 Chimney- 
pieces SRCRIEecss, en tm Larne gabon Sraceete aL pans oa etl pean to prices of which will be found to compare most favourably with 
che eg a De es iat be forwarded on receipt of Trade-card, 


*7 Houwe is the Nee Le BOW BRIDGE, STRATFORD, Home and Shipping Wharf, VICTORIA (London) DOCKS. 


Works, BOW BRIDGE, STRATFO LONDON, E.C. 
Offices and Show-rooms, 14 & 16, BURY —", sey en es Fenchurch-street, 


i i heart of the City, wi 
BURY STREET is most centrally — er een street Railway Stations. All Communications to be addressed, 


ASHTON & GREEN, 14 & 15, BURY STREET, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
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ESIDENT PUPIL—A CIVIL ENGI. 

) WRER, residing near London, has a VACANCY for  RESI- 
DENT PUPIL, who will have the opportunity of aoqeiving, & 3 
tical knowledge of d e and sapitary werk, road-making, 
veying, levelling. &c, Mr. Phillips, of Swansea, ie requested 
communicate addrese.— Address, 8. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 


VACANCY for a YOUTH.—Good writer, 


quick at accounts, sn? cn trace. Age li to © ~~ 








houra—Apoly to T. ®. TRUSS, C.E Iron Mei chan 
street, Southwark Br'dge-road. 





WANTED. an mn ENGAGEMENT, by a & 


SURVERYOR’S ASSISTANT, aged 29. 
measurer; practically experienced in building works ; ay ap in 


to | all the Muties of of & measnrer. ian be 


moderate.— Address, H. T, care of Housskeeper, 10, Linoola’s-inn- 
fields, W.C. 





Wanteoy “or. meee constancy, § aettvAmon 


FBS » to win tm Sy Oyeage setae ov 





Dd 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as IMPROVER to the PLUM3ING.—Addéress, 449, 
“The Builder.” 





ANTED, s Man who thoroughly under- 
stands EXAMELLING SLATE pone PIECES.— 
Address, by letter, A. B. Mr. G. White's, Printer, 2, Britten-terrace, 
King’s-road, Chelrea. 


ware a SITUATION, in a Builder's, 
Architect's, on ge bas by 7's Youth, aged 1s, 








ANTED (of a steady character), a 

ANTED | (0 oa, cormicpnavouiteqAx, wall 
detail, at 30s. week, for s permanency, a 

pdr > me Ge. SMITA, Architect, 2, Portland-villa, Ross. 


ANTED, by an ARCHITECT, an ox- 
perienced MANAGING ASSISTANT, in a guovtesiel-of 
to Conduct e —— o—— PRACTICE —Address, by letter aig 
stating age, * and full particalars, to X. ¥.Z care of Mr. 
Batsford, = High Holborn, London, W.C. Eeplies and return of 
‘als not ¢ 











RCHITECTS’ A 


\ AN TED, * » thoroughly y efficient ASSIS- 
TANT.—Apply to FLOCKTON & ABBOTT, Architects and 
Surveyors, Sheffi 


WANTED. by an ARTIST and 


DRAUGHT&SMAN of ability a5 Exh '‘bitor), ey meron he 
to Fxeeute from Rough Sketches otherwise, of 
Machinery, Metal-work, Ornemental ‘aa pet Pane = nd 
Plenning, Landscape, filliog-inm fer architects, and general drawing, 
atthe uniform low rate of 2. yer hour. . of moderate 
Getail aco m: in a couple of NORMAN, 
Draughtsman. 18, Appleby-road, Dalston, N KE 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYOR’. 

ANTED, by an Architect, an ENGAGE- 

MINT as! MANAGING A8 ASSISTANT. | Pelly qualied inal 
brash ste Peot-oftice I 116, Cunten-send, N. Ww. 





j ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
x SITUATION y a BUILDER'S or CONTRACTOR'S Office, 
or ‘as TIM® KKEPER (Joiner by trace), ee willing to fill 
up his time at the bench, Has a knowledge of drawing. WNon- 
society man. Aged aang og WM. H. ASHTON, 13, Barque- 
terrace, Cubit-town, Poplar, E 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as GAS- 


FITTER and at, BARONS, & work at the forge, 
piece.—Address, E, W. No, !, 





if required, or wi!l take work by the 
Hill-street, Knightsbridge, 


TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a three 


for IMPROVEMENT 
op get ua CARPENTER 


ee ae et ee "ation, 2 a 
Thowes's-roed, Finsbury Park, &. = * &, 





es 


W Anrep, 5% PLASTERING (piece-work), 
es fang > ant, Taya or eruntcy. Labvurouly.~addran 1, 


ANTED, Py ® first-class PLUMBER, 


o- yg be GLAZI PAPSRH. 
ae. a cone ranoy os or JOB. Seven years’ oe mony port ge wi 
care of Mr. Lawrence, 10, Great SAPS Sqretent, Ow. 


W ‘fareatiéx a Jorton tenn ae sul Secoee 


a yep dg) ey eg 

i ib banana for "Wee. sechaain. tae irece wll and et wv 4 
—A 

orth a ag a Fee wey We Aldi 


WAntisse EMPLOYMENT, as Jobbing 


PLUMBEE and Pas? WORKER. fill up time 8 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


ASSISTANT. "accustomed to prepare finished, work'ng, 
and detail drawings, specifications, to design, survey, &c. ‘Is weil ap 
in construction, and h+s had the anagem n: of an office 

—" ARCHITECT, Mr. Robertson, 95, Sopurainet, 





TO ARCHITECTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, ¢ REENGAGEMENT, by a 


Yourg MAN. Is a neat d 
tive, can prepare drawings from rough skete hes, and assist in tak tattog 
sy 








qu ntities —Address, 8. R. 34, Alfred-street, Westbourne- 
Barnabury. 
TO BU ERS, CONTRACTORS, &+. 
\ ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK and ” pgaISTANT. Up in book-keeping, est mating, 


measuring, prime cost, a ge eee jobbing. 
of the principal. Good references.— 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 


Could manage in abrence 
. C. A. B. 30, Upper 





TO BRICK AND TILE MANUFACTURERS 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 
MANAGER, by a practical Man, at a salary or per 1,000, | 
Sixteen year.’ character from the last sitvation.—Address, J. A, 
Park's Pottery, Lewisham, 8.E. 


TO MASTER PLUMBER:, BUILORRS, 


W anos at by a Young Man, a ‘SITUA- 
TION or JOB, as thoroughly ol PLUMBER. Well 
a —Address, W. C. W. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, to take 


PLASTERING, by ‘he piece. Labouron'y. No objection 
to take charge of a job. Towa or country.—Address, 466, Office of 





, Huntsworth-terrace, 








* The Builder.” 
\ ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as as 
FOREMAN. of BRICKLAYERS, or Brickwork cr Cutting 
hy the Piece, in Town or country. Gvod references.—Adidres, B. A. 
4 Churchill-road, Hackney, N.£. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, HOUSE AGENT®, &c. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, a 


BE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, _ OF to Take Charge of . 





TO BUILDERS AN 


WANTED, a RE- EN ‘GAGEMENT, as 
AS-+I8TANT. _— up in quantities, mauring, book- 
keopieg. tracing, drawing, Good references. Salary modera:e. 
Address, BE. B. Herbert _ bog Mile-end, Portsmouth. 





TO BRICK MAKERS. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK and FOREMAN in a Brickfiel?, Can be 
highly recommended by the frm he is about leaving, ebere he has 
been five years. —Address, G. J. 16, Osen y-crescent, Camden- 


WANTED, by a Young Man (aged 21), a 


SITUATION ‘mn a BUIL — er SURVEYOR'S (fice, 
Can trace ;lans, take out quantities, ie thorough!y up to book- 
keeping, writes a good havd, and has bad practical experience of 
the building trade. First-class references given. Only moderate 
salary required. — Address, No, 322, Office <f “The Ba‘ider.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, &e, 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser (a neat and 
quick DRAUGHTEMAN}, 2 RE ENGAGEMENT in an 
Architect's Office, temporary or otherwise.—Address, W. D. care of 
Mr. Durham, 103, Manor-street, Chcleea, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a YOUTH, a SITUATION, 


with an ARCHITECT, SURVEYOR, or BUILDER. Has 

a knowledge of land su veying end mesa‘uring artificers’ work. 

C.n assist with plans, epecifica-ions, and the duties of a1 office.— 

——, H. CHAMBEBLAIN, Colby Lodge, near Begelly, R. 8. 0. 
*! ales, 








TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertieer, a Joiner by 
trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP-POREMAN, Arcus- 
tomed to all kinds of machinery ia the building trede, thorou,hly 
competent in making out one drawings, &c.— Address, A. B. 126, 
Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8 W. 





Business. Well up in measuring 
in writirg, graiping, and decr rating. *. ret-class testimouials from 
the West-end. fpecimens of workmansbip can be shown, A Job 
of Writing or Graining teken, Piecework. — Address, F. B. 20 
Caledonia-terrace, King's-road, Chelsea. 





TO ARC 
ANTED, by ; xo GOTHIC 
DRAUGHTSMAN’ a RE-EXGAGEMENT. H.sa 
knowle*ge of design and detsil,’and is well up im perspective, 
a — Address, H. @. 3), Clipstoue-street, Fitzroy- 
square, 





TO BUIL 


ANTED, a SITUAIT ION, or JOB, by a 


good Plumber, Gas, and{ Hot- waterFitter, Can do sins work, 


bell- LR od &c, Would not object to piecework, if required. | of 


Labour only.— Address, A. B 8, Shakrpe.re-terrace, Upper Holloway. 


TO PLUMBERS AND DECORATORS 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION, as 

BANDY May, at Piuwbiog, Painting, Glezing, &c. Trefat 
toan owner of s ist of houses or small master. Can repair roofs, 
drains, &c.—Addres, J. W. 18, Hatcham-terrace, Hatchain-roa4, 
Oid Kent-road. 


a | Vy ANSE, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


thorongh!y practical G *NERAL OUT-LOOR A 
y ape gs and me ieee Se Zo traie. First cass references.~—A.ddress, 431, 








ANTED, in a Contractor's or Builder's 

Office, an ENGAGEMENT, by an experienced CLERK, of 
twenty-five years’ standing. Fully qualified in the whole routine 
official duties. Terms moderate.—address, A. 18, Warrea-street, 


| Pentonville, 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 


or OUT- poor FOREMAN. «+ arprates and joiner by trade. 
— well up in all b anches of the building trade, bavirg | 
been foreman on some of the large-t jobs in England, and used to | 
the management of large numbers of workmen. Can have firet- 
class references from employers aad a cuiscts.—A'!-ess, A. B. «6, 
Alma street, Liverpeol. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, as 
mre, Foci i feet mane — Aare, 


WANZED,a SITUATION as BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, a8 a ae. practical Man. Carpester 
and joiner. Has had all branches of "the building 
trace. , Sn og = roessure up og and make oat working | 
drawings; or would take work by contract, labour o aly. Town 
or —* First-class rferences. — Address, 413, Office of “ The 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
thorough! WOR 
Wel wp in'ee sea a , faa work a SHOP P FOREMAN, 
working s sbop cf joiners in connexion with machinery; or would 
take the work of a shop at schedule of prices. Good references.— 
Address, 9 2, Office of * The Baiider” “i 


BUILDERS, Df CORATORS, 


WANTED, a SITUATION or JOB, by a 


GRAINER, PAINTER, acd PAPERH a 
3A. 10, Seorpeoineet arnt, and PAPERHANGER, —addres, 


ANTED, by a young Architect, an 
ENGAGEMEAT as PoP E omy Is well up in office 
aon ee yiben in oe , &e. 80 mach 
Rene » on @ first-class offi-e, — 1.a£7 























BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in a 


a Beiter “sce fice, by the Advertiser, who is well versed 
Spey measuring, and estimating —Address, 443, 


| Joiners. Aged 38. Good referencer.—. 


TO SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND BUILDERS. 


AL ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by s 


practical Man. Well scqusinted —_ the buiidl 
coma hehe ny measurer, ay t« 
por tng Sw eUAAE, Mr. Harvey, Soother i High-stieet, Watford. 


Town or country.—Addcem, J. A. 13, Hation-street, 
Maida-bill. 





HITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
HE Adenine, who has practised and has 
acted as yy of pt Bate wishes for aa 
ENGAGEMEST. Experienced ARCHI.- 
TECT, 1, pe, Wl vey A my 





CTORS AND B 


MPORARY 1 ENGAGEMENT, or other- 
Garcee, ‘ 


proms revlncte wet ottated 25, Thorntoa-street, Br'xtoa-rvai, 6. W. 





TO BUILPDE&S AND CONTRA 


TIMEKERPER, YARD or or WHARF 


FORSMAN.—A young Marrie’ Men seeks a0 ENGAGEMENT 
in either of the above capacities, 


Home er abrosd. Is weil versed 
in the duties —Address, 490, Office of “ The Baiider .” 





TO CONTRACTORS. 
b byge rte CLERK, ‘&c.—The Ad- 


verti-er requires a SITUATION }as above. Has had several 
experience, First-cla-s testimonials aad : eferences.— Address, 
CLERK. 11, Crown-street, Brighton. 


R=. E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by an an 
efficient BUILDER'S CLERK end MANAGEE. well versed 
cots ee re eng ae, “9 yond 








ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS, ASD BUILDERS. 
NGAGEMENT, ,_ tem , or three or 


News-rooms, 24, King Will:am-street, Strand. 





NO BUILDERS. 


panoreane ‘WANTED, as CLERK, 


slight 
ssi, — ALPaa oy, Praed-stzest, 


NTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
Sievert of | Cus requires 


Ue and BariMat- 
* a gneny ogg as M Som ot 








REN aha SOK 
SENIOR f ASSISTANT, 137, is open 
LA os ENGAGEMENT, Wall with ‘general sod 

quantities &c —Address, HA, 
cumin Br xton, ee 





A GENTLEMAN will “shortly. b iy be DIS- 
ss teeta Ade sede 6" take Foyer 
ties, eatianste, moseare Sp, aud saperiatead work. —Ad iross, 4%, 





8 YARDMAN ‘N, TIMERKEPER, CLERK, 


ter, Willing to 





ANTED, a SITUATION, as 


a Constancy, a THREE-BRANCH HAN b—Vleahen, 
Painter, sed Gn — wa or country. —Address, T. F. 149, Grea; 


WASTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly practical and efficient FOREMAN, to Taks bene 
Ratire Charge of a -~, or Workiog Foreman of Carpenters 
Address, M, M, 41, po 





road, Lassen, Lennon 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
firet-rate DRAUGHTSM.AN. Accastomed to pattie fiaiehed, 
work and detail drawings. Well up in construction .nd perspec. 
tive. F.fveen years’ experience.—Addre.s, No. 417, Office of “ The 


Builder.” 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as an ImProver tothe entering and Juinering. 
Understa:d ivside and outside dlind-miking. Town or country. — 
Address, 4. H. 14, Anneriey-str: ot, Culvert-road, Battersea Park. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
OBKING SHOP FOREMAN of JOINER®, or as General 
Ou! Foreman, &@ thorou,hl, practical oiner aud etaircsse 
haud, Age 33. Geod drau, hteman, and weil up in agg all 
Sanouna foam Lenten deme a tuna itt in atten eee 
? ie 

- Ba 44dras, H, K, 10, pian 














TO BUILDER 


\ V ANTED, 8. RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
of JOINERS, by at penaties} 

4 r, 
Seontelinn or werent we pa ~ I Peg: 2 Kee on 


ing noe -—~Addiess, T. M. Bo. 2, Aibetemet, Ke man-road 





work at beuch if required. Can get out rouzh p'ans. Well ac- 
q d with ag of hoe akon. Wag-s, wiater, 24 ; 
summer, 276. if required.—Addres, T. M. P. West 
Tarring, Worthing. 





8 WORKING NG FOREMAN rAN of CARPEN- 


to take arial T. 8. 2, Lot's 
ioe, ashbeecbens lanate, Cuca 


GOOD wall "expeditions DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, who is perfectly capable of getting up working 
finish B+, P Tepectives, Sc. is s good colo ist, end un- 








street, W. 


8 cain Ww or as TRAVEL- 
LER, cn of WoRm* aa seosonume® as 
ve, by 1 ee Tradesman of sonia, rin» z 
. & Messrs. 
wall . —Address, W. care of At a. 








the Midland Counties, ia gv? practice, is psu t? & 
pods see rete caasoorkeed. Terms, 10%— 
Address, B, B. B, 35, Wigmore-strest, Cavendish+quare, W. 








N ASSISTANT, of ma many y years ex 


ence in office and on works, desires a RE-ENGAG 
Seneiaete eeseetncnned tae 


Semester 





Bouth Hachey, Hel 


